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Stices Off WAISTLINE Fat! 


This new and very simple method is freeing thousands of 
people from surplus Abdominal Fat, and the Constipation, 
indigestion, and general Sluggishness that so often go with it. 




















a new body-movement, 

which can be done with- 

out exertion or loss of 
time right at your desk 
—unnoticed ! 


There is no ridiculous 
flailing around with arms 
and legs, as prescribed in 
so many other “reducing” 
treatments. Every step is 
concentrated on the one point 
you wish to reduce—your ab- 


able new way to pare 

down waistlines is sweep- 
ing the country! No wonder 
thousands of men, in every State 
in the Union, have already so 
eagerly accepted the offer to try 
it without cost or risk of any 
kind. Here at last, for the first 
time, is a simple, logical, easy 
method for the single and spe- 
cific purpose of reducing the 
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and sagging muscles in this vital 
center of. bodily health. 

Men tell how they have rid 
themselves of 2 to 18 inches of 
unwanted, unsightly “bay-win- 
dow” fat this new way. They are restoring 
the youthful physical vigor that returns with 
normal slenderness even in cases where drugs, 
cruel diets and exhausting exercise have 
failed. When cases like the ones shown on 
this page are being duplicated time after 
time, is it amy wonder so many thousands 
of men have decided “there must be some- 
thing in it.” 


Constipation and 
Indigestion Go Quickiy 


This method in- 
volves none of the 
risk of drugs, none 
of the punishment 
of starvation diets, 
or strenuous exer- 
cises. In fact, one 
important part of it 
is the discovery of 
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in any way tiring, straining, or 
under-nourishing any part of 
your body! 


Your Waistline Is 
Your Lifeline! 


This vital region of the body is 
really your “Zone of Youth’”—the 
true center and the main source of 
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lapsed condition, sagging muscles, 
flabby folds of surplus flesh are 
signs of oncoming age, the result 
of having “let oneself go.” 

But now, this method (as clearly 
described in ‘The Culture of the Ab- 
domen’’) not only brings this vital waistline 
region back to youthful slenderness but, be- 
cause of its concentrated effect, it has also 
banished Constipation, Indigestion, General 
Sluggishness, Flatulence, and Daytime Drow- 
siness for thousands who have suffered from 
these conditions for years. 


“The Culture of the Abdomen’”’ 


“The Culture of the Abdomen” is the title 
of the famous book that fully explains this 
astonishingly safe, easy way to reduce your 
waistline. Clearly written, right to the point, 
and completely illustrated with photographs— 
this book is GUARANTEED to regain for you 
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waistline fat so often causes, and to restore 
youthful alertness, exhilaration and poise. It 
is GUARANTEED to do this for you, just as 
it has done for so many others, on this very 
liberal FREE-TRIAL, NO-MONEY-IN-AD- 
VANCE-OFFER: 


SEND NO MONEY 
5 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


Send no money withthiscoupon. Don’t pay 
any money to the postman. We will send 
you “The Culture of the Abdomen” at once, 
on approval. Read and examine the book 
for 5 days. If for any reason you then 
decide to return it, simply do so and for- 
get the matter. But if you feel that this 
remarkable new method will reduce your 
waistline and end such troubles as Con- 
stipation, Indigestion and Gas (as it is 
doing for so many others) then send us 
only $1.95 plus the few cents for post- 
age as payment in full. 

If your waistline says, ‘‘You’re get- 
ting fat—soft—flabby—old’”—then 
the time to head off trouble, to fortify 
yourself against lost health, is NOW. 

Get back into the “pink of condi- 
tion:” youthfully slim and fit. Revital- 
ize your dormant stomach muscles. 
Build a strong, natural abdominal wall 
to replace sagging folds of surplus fat. 
You’ll look younger, feel better and, 
based on irrefutable mortality tables, 
you'll add years to your life! 

THIS is the time to DO something 
Merely mail coupon 
NELSON 
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Government 
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NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC. R 
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ee 
telling how to reduce my waistline a new way, 
without drugs, harsh diets, or exhausting exercise. If 
within 5 days after receiving book I decide to return it 
to you, I shall do so and the trial will cost me nothing. 
If I decide to keep the book, I will send you within 5 days 
$1.95, plus a few cents postage. 
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THE COVER: Fred Perry at Wimbledon last 
week displayed a brand of tennis that caused 
Helen Wills Moody to call him “the best 
singles player in the world.” Usually con- 
sidered fun-loving on the courts, he is'shown 
in this photograph in a fighting mood during 
his match with Menzel, which went to five 
sets. Then Perry smashed through Lott and 
Crawford to become the first Englishman to 
win the Wimbledon title in 25 years.—(Amal- 
gamated Press Photo). See Page 15. 
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The DELMONICO carries on the 
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RANK HERESY DENIED 

“Navy” in the issue of June 2 is indeed a 
splendid tribute to the U. S. N. Permit me, 
however, to offer a slight correction to your 
record of Admiral Joseph M. Reeves, who 
was a Lieutenant Senior Grade on the U. S. 
S. Oregon in the Spanish-American War, and 


not an Ensign. 
J. A. McVay 
(Ex-Machinist, U. S. S. Oregon) 

Berkeley, Calif. 

EDITORIAL NOTE: According to Navy 
Department records in Washington, Admiral 
Reeves was commissioned temporary Ensign 
while serving on the Oregon during the war. 
He was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant, 
Junior Grade, in July, 1899. 


ADVICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


I would suggest that contributors to your 
column entitled “Letters” would sign them- 
selves Cs py feel the urge to use a title) 
John Doe, M. D., or John Doe, Ph.D., etc. 

The word “Dr.” which is so frequently used 
conveys no information to your readers as to 
their status, for many States have dignified 
almost any cult with the status of a profes- 
sion. For instance, if a physician were writ- 
ing a letter he should not sign himself =a 
John Doe,” but “John Doe, 


W. WALLACE Gru (M. D.) 
Richmond, Va. 


NOT A POLECAT 


On page 21 of the June 9, 1934, issue you 
have a very excellent portrait of the manag- 
ing editor of one of our two newspapers. 
You label it “Wildcat or Polecat or Champion 
of the People?” A large majority of the peo- 
ple of Wichita would vote that the label 
should read “Wildcat and Champion of the 
People.” While the newspaper fight here is 


very bitter, and some people take sides, the 
large majority of the intelligentsia are inter- 
ested in both papers and admire and like the 
managers. 

C. L. Kacey 


Wichita, Kan. 


PROLIFIC CORRIDOR 


Your map (of the farm drought, June 9 
issue) is not true as to conditions in this vi- 
cinity . All this territory is in good condi- 
tion to the present. Hot and dry now and 
need rain soon, but there is a strip 100 to 150 
miles wide running probably 200 miles long 
in through here where the wheat is the best 
it has been in ten to fifteen years. In fact 
this county and its two neighbors will pro- 
duce about one-seventh of the wheat of the 
State this year. Of course from 50 to 60 
miles west of here the wheat and grass are a 
total failure. 

Wit K. Jones 


Wichita, Kan. 


DIABETES CONQUERED IN TORONTO 


In your issue of June 23rd, under the head- 
ing “Medicine,” you refer to the discovery in 
regard to hormones made by Dr. Collip of 
McGill University. You then proceed to re- 
fer to Dr. Banting (now Sir Frederick Bant- 
ing) and Dr. Best as “two other McGill 
workers.” Surely you are in error in this 
regard as Banting and Best discovered their 
cure for diabetes at the University of To- 
ronto where the Banting Institute is now lo- 
cated. 

I take the liberty of bringing this to your 
attention because I have always admired the 
general accuracy of News-WEExK in its re- 
ports of current events. 

J. K. Wess 


Toronto, Canada 
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GERMANY: No Flowers for Unmarked Graves of Hitler’s 
Victims, but Nazi Mailed Fist Offers France an Olive Branch 


“Which is his grave?” 

A little group of men halted last 
week before two broad patches of 
fresh earth in a Munich Cemetery. 
One man carried a wreath whose satin 
ribbon bore the words: ‘To Our Dear 
Father, From His Sons.” 

“Please, which is his grave?” 

Cemetery keepers could not tell 
them. Their father, August Schneid- 
huber, late leader of local Storm 
Troops, might be buried in either. So 
might Capt. Ernst Roehm, former 
national Storm Troop commander. 
Most of the executed Munich brown 
shirts lay under those two scars in the 
lawn. How could one keep track of 
them ? 

Other mourners trooped in. The 
ugly brown strips gradually disap- 
peared under masses of. bright blos- 
soms. Then a cemetery official rushed 
out. He had received an order from 
Berlin. _ A 

The keepers gathered up all wreaths 
and flowers and ‘carried them away. 


Revencge: Adolf Hitler’s vengeance 
followed former friends right into their 
crowded graves. Many corpses never 
reached cemeteries but were flung into 
hastily dug holes in woods or vacant 
lots. 

Bodies of non-Nazis who “‘committed 
suicide” or “resisted arrest’ were 
burned to conceal the manner of their 
deaths. Among these was Dr. Erich 


Klausener, head of the Catholic Action 
party, whose religious faith prohibits 
cremation of its adherents. 







The Retreat in the Bavarian Alps Where 


Relatives of the murdered Gen. Kurt 
von Schleicher, former Chancellor of 
Germany, and his young wife planned 
a funeral for the couple. Police or- 
dered mourners back to their homes 
and carried off the bodies. Two days 
later the officers reappeared with two 
urns containing ashes which were put 
in an unmarked grave—by official 
command. 

The excuse for these killings was that 
the victims conspired against Herr 
Hitler. Other murders, such as that of 
Dr. Fritz Beck, apparently resulted 
from personal grudges. Dr. Beck, in- 
valid head of the nation’s Foreign 
Academy Bureau, was shot to death. 
Friend and Counselor of American 
Students in Munich, he aroused Nazi 
extremists’ ire by refusing to exclude 
Jews from a student house he directed. 

Four names on last week’s unofficial 
death list suggested the settlement of 
a decade-old feud. In 1923 Dr. Gustave 
von Kahr was Bavarian Premier; Karl 
Stuetzel was his Minister of the In- 
terior; Lt. Gen. Otto von Lossow was 
commander of the Munich garrison, 
and Johann von Seisser was head of 
the Munich police. All four helped de- 
feat Herr Hitler’s “beer hall putsch” 
of that year. All four are dead. 

Nazi officials insisted the dead did 
not exceed 50. Unofficial checkups 
ran from 250 to 500. 


SUSPENSE: All week the fate of Vice 
Chancellor Franz von Papen remained 
in doubt. Black-shirted guards lounged 
in his Berlin town house, eyeing the 


Hitler Spent Last Week-End, Pondering His Next Move 


Vice Chancellor and his family. Other 
guards, helmeted and armed with rifles, 
stood outside. The Vice Chancellor’s bit- 
ter criticism of Nazi policies had 
brought swift retribution, two of his 
aides, including Edward Jung who 
helped him write the offending speech, 
were dead. 

For the time being von Papen’s 
friendship with President von Hinden- 
burg saved him. He was merely held 
in “protective custody.” Pale and tired 
after days of uncertainty, the prisoner 
asked his guards to take him to 
Chancellor Hitler’s office. There he 
entreated the Leader to accept his 
resignation. Hitler declined. 

That afternoon the cabinet met, 
“legalized” the killings, and adopted 
twenty new laws. One significant 
measure provides that the head of the 
Storm Troops need not hold a cabinet 
post. Captain Roehm, as head of the 
Storm Troops, was a minister without 
portfolio. 

After the cabinet meeting, Herr 
Hitler climbed into his private air- 
plane at Tempelhof Airport, Berlin, 
and sped toward President von Hinden- 
burg’s estate in East Prussia, 250 miles 
distant. Less than three hours later 
he posed with the aged Field Marshal 
for photographs, dined with him, and 


discussed von Papen’s future. That 
night he flew back to Berlin. 
The old President’s preferences 


seemed refiected next day in the offi- 
cial announcement that von Papen 
would remain in the cabinet. There 
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General von Blomberg, Who Holds in 
the Reichswehr the Key to Germany 





KEYSTONE 
French Ambassador Francois-Poncet, 
in Europe’s Hottest Diplomatic Spot 


was talk, however, that the Vice Chan- 
cellor would soon retire on sick leave, 
to be replaced by Gen. Hermann Wil- 
helm Goering, aviation minister and 
head of the Prussian police. 

This worthy, who ordered most of 
the killings in and about Berlin, loomed 
last week as a formidable rival to Hit- 
ler himself. He was once a morphine 
addict. It is said he hated Roehm be- 
cause the Storm Troop commander 
privately distributed photostats of rec- 
ords showing that Goering was at one 
time an inmate of an insane asylum. 


Pitots: Goering’s secret police are 
supposed to have unearthed the Roehm 
“plot” against Hitler. It was rumored 
last week they also nipped a Hitler 
conspiracy against Goering. Authority 
for this report was the Paris News- 
paper Intransigeant which quoted Otto 
Strasser, brother of Gregor Strasser, 
whom police executed two weeks ago. 

Hitler, said the Intransigeant, plan- 
ned to replace Goering with Gregor 
Strasser, his chief adviser in early 
Nazi days. The plot failed because 
“all the telephone conversations of 
Chancellor Hitler are taken down ver- 
batim by agents of Goering.” 

Proofs of the plots charged to Roehm, 
General von Schleicher and executed 
Catholics failed to appear. Meanwhile 
rumors multiplied. 


PrRospiems: All eyes turned on the 
2,500,000 Storm Troopers, until the last 
fortnight Hitler’s main support. Their 
leader, Roehm was dead. Their new 
chief, Viktor Lutze, admitted the force 
would be “reorganized.” He disclosed 
later that the reorganization would dis- 
arm them and reduce their number to 
800,000. For a year they had got their 
meals and uniforms from the Nazi 
party. Shift for themselves in a nation 
whose unemployed total, despite large- 
scale work projects, was mounting. 

Would they take their disgrace 
quietly? Last week a trooper shouted: 
“Our Leader has betrayed us!” Com- 
munist members were busily at work 
increasing discontent. Yet many seemed 
content to wait to see what happened 
when their unwanted holiday ended. 

The slow-moving German public al- 
so showed signs of restiveness. Citi- 
zens, despite the danger involved, cau- 
tiously criticized Herr Hitler. Where 
were proofs of the alleged conspiracy? 
Why had so many men been shot? 

Dissatisfaction seemed to be grow- 
ing. Even bullets could not cure Ger- 
many’s economic ills. Her finances were 
chaotic. Her foreign trade was shat- 
tered. To add to her woes came news 
of lean harvests and the threat of food 
shortage. Monday the situation became 
so acute that authorities limited retail 
sales of potatoes to two pounds a person. 

In a desperate effort to save the na- 
tion from economic collapse, the cabinet 
made Dr. Kurt Schmitt, economics 
minister, virtual dictator of commerce 
and finance. The Nazi high command 
appeared to believe that by rigid con- 
trol of exports and foreign exchange, 
plus threats of reprisals, Germany 
could stave off action by creditors. 
Against Britain, however, she failed 
dismally (see page 10). 


The Reichswehr (regular army), de- 
voted to President von Hindenburg, 
held more headaches for the harassed 
Chancellor. Gen. Werner von Blom- 
berg, its commander, who had pledged 
loyalty to the Leader after the Storm 
Troop massacre, last week maintained 
an enigmatic silence. All Germans 
knew, however, that if necessary the 
quiet, gray-haired non-Nazi could mus- 
ter a force which could thrash the 
combined reserves of the leader and 
General Goering. 


FRANCE: News from across the Rhine 
also worried the Leader. Charges 
made in the heat of the crisis that 
France was connected with the myste- 
rious plot brought angry denials from 
both Andre Francois-Poncet, French 
Ambassador to Germany, and Louis 
Barthou, French Foreign Minister. 
After some delay, German newspapers, 
under the direction of Dr. Joseph Goeb- 
bels, Propaganda Minister, finally 
printed the French retorts. Grudging 
captions were used, like “The Expected 
Denial.” 

When this dubious atonement failed 
to impress the French, Baron Konstan- 
tin von Neurath, Reich Foreign Min- 
ister, apologized to M. Francois- 
Poncet. Sunday, Rudolf Hess, the 
Leader’s personal deputy, indirectly 
offered another olive branch. 

Addressing a Nazi meeting at Koe- 
nigsburg, East Prussia, he appealed to 
war veterans both of Germany and 
France to prevent European hostilities. 
His impassioned words, broadcast 
throughout the nation, painted a graph- 
ic picture of war’s horror. 

He praised the bravery of French 
soldiers, asked them to “build a bridge 
of understanding from people to peo- 
ple. Inept diplomacy,” he added, 
“should not once more permit us to 
blunder into a catastrophe in which the 
front fighters would again be the chief 
victims.” 

The inept diplomacy, he took care to 
point out, did not refer to M. Barthou 
who was then in London seeking to 
negotiate security pacts to guarantee 
the status quo in Europe. That wily 
statesman, Hess declared, ‘combines 
political farsightedness with personal 
culture.” 

Sandwiched between these compli- 
ments were several ominous warnings. 
“Let no one dare strike at us. Let no 
one dare invade the new Germany... 
the path through the Reich would 
entail ghastly sacrifices for the in- 
vaders.” 


THE LEADER: Herr Hitler doubtless 
listened to his friend over the radio. 
He had flown the day before to his 
lonely cottage in the wooded Bavarian 
Alps. Here, said his enemies, he was 
about 50 miles distant from _ the 
Italian border. Some reports said he 
had transferred from Switzerland to 
Rome a personal fund of nearly 
$1,000,000. 

French also listened. The Journal 
des Debats summed up their attitude. 
“These Germans,” said the newspaper, 
“should be made to understand that 
we are not dupes.” 
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LABOR: Blood Flows in San Francisco Streets 
In Shipping Protest; General Strike Threatens 


Shipping moved in San Francisco 
harbor last week, after two months of 
complete stagnation. It moved only 
after two men had been shot dead and 
70 wounded or gassed in a single day. 

Rincon Hill is a weed-grown mound 
overlooking the broad Embarcadero, 
from which wharves jut into San 
Francisco bay. On its summit, 2,000 
striking longshoremen gathered in the 
pright hot forenoon. They saw 600 
armed police moving to guard strike- 
breakers’ trucks. The strikers rushed 
down the hill. The police rushed up. 
The tattoo of riot guns, punctuated by 
firing of smaller weapons, rang out. 
Gas bombs landed fuming among the 
close-packed strikers. The police carried 
the hill and, eventually, the day. 

A paralyzing general strike of the 
city’s 120 local unions grew daily more 
imminent. 


CAUSE: Pacific coast longshoremen 
have long objected to the way they are 
hired. At best there is not enough work 
rustling freight from ship to pier for 
the ragged men seeking jobs. To spread 
that work, the men demanded the right 
to control hiring halls, where burly 
foremen dispense jobs each morning. 

Longshoremen claimed that liquor 
and gambling concessions in the halls 
were degrading influences. They made 
the more serious charge that foremen 
favored men who spent their meager 
pay in the halls and rejected those who 
took their money home. 

May 9, after futile efforts to negoti- 
ate, the longshoremen struck. They al- 
so demanded wage increases and union 
recognition. 


EXTENT: Within a few days the 
strike spread along the Pacific coast 
from Mexico to Canada. Nine mari- 
time unions joined with the longshore- 
men, and the ten unions agreed that 
none would settle separately. The 
Strikers’ ranks swelled to 27,000. 
Joseph P. Ryan, head of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, 
commuted between San Francisco and 
New York headquarters, urging mod- 
eration. Andrew J. Furuseth, gaunt 
and toothless octogenarian who rose to 
head the International Seamen’s Union 
after years before the mast, backed 
him up. But the workers demanded 
full control of hiring halls before ar- 
bitration. 


Reopen: Five times the Industrial 
Association of San Francisco grimly 
set a date when it would forcibly re- 
open the port. At the request of the 
Special Labor Board appointed by 
President Roosevelt and headed by 
Archbishop Edward J. Hanna, it post- 
poned action. Finally the association 
lost patience. Strikebreakers were 
enlisted. 

When trucks dashed from a pier for 
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Dock War in San Francisco: Police Charging up 
Behind a Barrage of Tear Gas, Dispersing Strikers 
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A One-Day Truce, and Then Riot Guns Splattering Into 
a Crowd of 150 People: Two Killed and 70 Wounded 





The Same Spot the Next Day: A Sidewalk Memorial Where the 
two Men Fell, Inscribed in Chalk, “Murdered by Police” 
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the first time since May 9, police stood 
guard. Heads were cracked, trucks 
wrecked and set afire, but 28 loads 
safely ran the gauntlet of brickbats. 

Industrial executives were delighted 
to see shipments coming to their fac- 
tories. Many had shut down entirely 
for want of raw material. The first 
trucks to reach the center of the city 
were eagerly unloaded. The boxes con- 
tained birdseed. 

A holiday truce prevailed next day: 
It was the Fourth of July. Governor 
Merriam announced that the Belt Line 
Railway, owned by the State and serv- 
ing the docks, would operate the fol- 
lowing morning. When the strikers 
“refused to tolerate” such a proposal, 
the Governor said the full strength of 
the State Militia would back his order. 
Belt Line officials worked all night 
recruiting strike-breaking train crews. 
The Labor Board’s continued pleas fell 
on deaf ears. 


BATTLE: The day after the holiday, 
the railroad operated. Angry crowds 
gathered. Then, according to the Fed- 
eral Court affidavit of a strike commit- 
tee member, a closely curtained car 
stopped in the center of the intersec- 
tion of Mission and Steuart Streets. 

“One man got out with a riot gun 
and observed all four corners and then 
deliberately shot into the southwest 
corner where there were more than 
150 people standing ... the two men 
fell right in front of myself ... Olsen 
(correct name Bordloise) was not shot 
dead, but Sperry was still and never 
moved. Olsen tried to pull himself up 
and as far as he got was his elbow and 
he tried to crawl away from the rest of 
the shots on his elbows . . . but more 
police had arrived...and they started 
throwing tear gas direct in behind, all 
the crowds running.” 

The fighting raged up and down 
Rincon Hill along the three-mile stretch 
of the Embarcadero. A gas bomb was 
hurled through a window of a seamen’s 
boarding house. Its inmates scurried 
out like rats. A gas-blind striker stag- 
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THE FEDERAL WEEK 





THE PRESIDENT: 

Decided against pay increases for Federal 
employes before Jan. 1, because living 
costs are 20 per cent lower than in 1928. 
Of the 15 per cent reduction ordered «by 
the 1933 Economy Act, 10 per cent has 
already been restored. 


DEPARTMENTS: 

State Department rejected overtures from 
the Soviet Union for a non-aggression 
treaty with this country on ground that 
such a pact might foster suspicion in 


other countries. 
War Department announced plans to re- 
organize officers’ promotion lists, elimi- 


nating irregularities of rank caused by 
wartime advancements, 
OTHER AGENCIES: 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. began pay- 
ing off depositors of first ‘government 
insured’’ bank to fail. (See Business: 
Banking) 

Securities and Exchange Commission for- 
bade employes to speculate in securities 
on margin accounts. 

CONGRESS: 

Special House Committee resumed investi- 
gation of Nazi activities in America, 
promising sensational disclosures. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended July 5) 
Receipts: $69,081,782.18. 


Expenditures: $121,199,381.19. 
Cash Balance: $2,689,470,163.76. 
Deficit, fiscal year: $3,187,280.67. 
Public Debt: $27,159,640,177.98. 





gered against a mounted policeman. 
The officer crashed his extra-long club, 
specially issued, on the striker’s head, 
and spurred his horse into the fleeing 
crowd. Wounded strikers were carried 
to emergency hospitals on the backs of 
their fellows. 


Meanwhile, to San Francisco ar- 
mories flocked National Guardsmen, 
called hurriedly from six near-by cities. 
In the evening they relieved the police. 


“Our troops are officered by World 
War veterans,” said Col. R. E. Mittel- 
staedt, “and we propose to undertake 
the duty as soldiers in... wartime.” 


THREATS: Late that night delegates 
from all San Francisco labor unions 
met to discuss a general strike. Team- 
sters, 3,400 strong, acted first, voting 
to stop work Thursday unless a settle- 
ment intervened. Fourteen more unions 
followed suit on Monday. 


Mediation Board in San Francisco Longshoremen’s Strike: (Left to Right) 
Edward F. McGrady, Archbishop Edward J. Hanna, and O. 








This week the Special Labor Board, 
its pleas for arbitration unanswered, 
opened public hearings under authority 
of the new Federal Labor Disputes Act. 
It may subpoena witnesses and make 
findings of fact. 

Police, relieved from waterfront duty 
by the 2,000 militiamen, were rushed 
to guard other points. The reason given 
was merely that “threats had been re- 
ceived.” Four San Francisco news- 
papers were among the places specially 
guarded. 

Governor Merriam’s answer to the 
general strike threat was to promise 
10,000 additional troops. 


NEW PLAYERS: “Scrubs” Take 


Field in Washington “Game” 


The football game to which Presi 
dent Roosevelt once likened the New 
Deal was played last week largely by 
substitutes. 

The President was bounding over the 
Spanish Main. So was the Secretary 
of War; Mr. Dern is to inspect Panama 
Canal defenses. To look for suitable 
aviation fields, Secretary of Commerce 
Roper flew to Alaska. Two inhabitants 
of the Treasury Building, Secretary 
Morgenthau and Budget Director 
Douglas, were at Montana dude 
ranches. Secretary of State Hull was 
in the Virginia mountains. Secretary 
of the Navy Swanson and Attorney 
General Cummings were on extended 
week-ends. 


NRA: This week General Johnson 
takes a swing around the country once 
more as evangelist of the Blue Eagle. 
He leaves behind not one man to take 
his controversial place, but five. They 
are: G. A. Lynch, NRA administrative 
officer; George L. Berry and A. R. 
Glancy, division administrators; Robert 
W. Lea, assistant administrator for in- 
dustry; George Buckley, acting divi- 
sional administrator and director of 
publicity. 

With this board of five issuing or- 
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ders while the chief makes speeches, 
NRA reaches’ another experimental 
stage. There were whispers around 
NRA headquarters that one of Gen- 
eral Johnson’s objects in transferring 
authority to subordinates was to see 
how the recovery administration gets 
along without him. The change will 
show which can most effectively con- 
trol industry: a dictator or a com- 
mission. 


ROOSEVELTS: Shakes Hands and 
Talks With Island Neighbors 


The giant cruiser Houston last week 
steamed past the tip of the long finger 
of land separating Chesapeake Bay 
from the Atlantic. Then it headed for 
open sea, bearing the President of the 
United States, his two younger sons, 
and a handful of attendants. In its 
wake came two destroyers—one carry- 
ing Secret Service men, the other bear- 
ing three reporters assigned to cover 
the trip. 


As the ocean rollers struck the little 
fleet, the destroyers pitched and rolled. 
Secret Service men made no secret of 
their woes. Seasick reporters miserably 
struggled to type off dispatches to keep 
the world informed on the President’s 
30-day, 13,000-mile seagoing vacation. 

For the first two days, they reported, 
the President simply lazed about, rest- 
ing, basking in the sun, reading, and 
skimming through government reports 
radioed from Washington. 


The third day of the cruise—the 
Fourth of July—found the Houston’s 
crew all attired in full dress. The 
President himself appeared in a blue 
jersey, old trousers, and his now fa- 
mous seagoing hat of dirty white duck. 


Off the Bahamas the cruiser an- 
chored while Mr. Roosevelt fished from 
a bobbing launch. A whaleboat filled 
with the reporters and bodyguards cir- 
cled about at a respectful distance. 
While the spectators cheered, the 
President yanked in the day’s prize 
catch, a 35-pound barracuda. 

After this victory Mr. Roosevelt took 
up his job of spreading good-will. He 
spent four days visiting the Republic of 
Haiti and the United States’ two Carib- 
bean suburbs, Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. 

At Cap Haitien, the ancient town 
founded by Columbus at the foot of 
Haitian mountains, the President re- 
newed his pledge to withdraw United 
States marines in the immediate future. 
Then he drank a toast to Haitian- 
American friendship. 

Next day Mr. Roosevelt landed at 
Mayaguez, Puerto Rico, was welcomed, 
and started a 200-mile drive to San 
Juan. Along the way rambunctious 
cheers greeted him. Banners pro- 
claimed: ‘“‘Welcome to Our Great Presi- 
dent” or “Yauco supports the New 


At Ponce, the President made a brief 
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Mrs. Roosevelt and Miss Nancy Cook, at the Home of a Norris Dam Worker 


tanned faces looked up in shocked 
amazement. Later, in a surprise radio 
speech from San Juan, he made clear 
his meaning, telling of elaborate plans 
for “social and economic rehabilitation 
of the island.” 

Just after he finished his address a 
15-year-old girl entered the improvised 
studio in the Governor’s mansion and 
jubilantly greeted “Papa Roosevelt.” 
“Why, Mimi, I’m happy to see you.” 
He exclaimed. “Why, you can walk!” 
She was Toste (Mimi) Lobet, onetime 
fellow-patient at Warm Springs. 

The following day the President 
beamed broadly as he rode in an elab- 
orate welcoming parade at St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands. Police had trouble pre- 
venting another parade—a _ protest 
against Gov. Paul M. Pearson, Repub- 
lican-Quaker appointed by Mr. Hoover 
and reappointed by Mr. Roosevelt. 


© Touring occupied other Roosevelts 
last week and this. The President’s 80- 
year-old mother traveled about Europe, 
and the First Lady bobbed up in various 
parts of Tennessee, the Carolinas, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, and Illinois. 


The President’s wife told inquirers 
she was “just running around” on an 


talk. “In Washington,” he said, “we®" “off-the-record” vacation. She inspected 


have been trying hard to sell Puerto 
Rico for the past two months.” Sun- 


relief projects and power plants, visited 
factories and colleges, made speeches, 


and delivered a radio talk on a mattress 
program from the Chicago Fair. 


® At Norris Dam in Tennessee, one of 
a group of CCC workers asked the 
First Lady: “How is the President’s 
health?” 

“Perfectly grand!” she shouted back. 
Then she spoke of her husband’s rarely 
mentioned affliction: “When you have 
infantile paralysis, you must make up 
your mind to try something, and you 
must go slow . . . I don’t exactly rec- 
ommend it. But it’s a grand thing to 
have behind you. I believe it’s been a 
real help with everything my husband 
has had to do.” 


& 
PRIMARY: “Alfalfa Bill's” Man 


For Governor Is Turned Down 


For six years Representative Ernest 
W. Marland’s butcher bill in Ponca 
City, Okla., was $1,000 a month. Now 
it is $10 a week. The butcher still 
calls Mr. Marland his best customer, 
and last week he voted for the former 
oil millionaire in the Democratic Guber- 
natorial primaries. 

Approximately 150,000 other voters 
did likewise, to the vociferous annoy- 
ance of Gov. “Alfalfa Bill” Murray, 
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E. W. Marland, Oil Man, Nomi- 


nated for Governor in Oklahoma 
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Alfalfa Bill Murray: His Advice 
Was Refused by 50,000 Plurality 


for 


“The 





WIDE WORLD 


Huey Long, Self-Styled Reporter 


American Progress’ 





whose candidate ran a poor second. 
“T’ve often said that men would take 
a cussing, or a cold, or a rail off your 
fence, but would not take good advice,” 
he growled behind his scraggly handle 
bar mustache as the votes were 
counted. ‘They refused my advice.” 
Governor Murray’s candidate was 
Tom Anglin, Speaker in the State Leg- 
islature. He was entitled to run 


‘ against Mr. Marland in’a. run-off pri- 


mary by virtue of his second place in 
the first primary. When he saw his 
opponent had a 50,000 plurality, he 
withdrew. 

A Democratic nominee has never been 
defeated for the Governorship of Okla- 
homa. . So Mr. Marland, though he 
promises none of the homespun pictur- 
esqueness of “Alfalfa Bill,” is virtually 
assured of the office. Governor Mur- 
ray, who is barred from seeking re- 
election by the State Constitution 
which he helped write, campaigned in 
1930 by hitch-hiking and living on 
crackers and cheese. 

Though not quite so poor as his pred- 
ecessor four years ago, Mr. Marland 
has a record which is not without ro- 
mantic appeal to voters. He built up 
a $75,000,000 fortune in oil, only to lose 
it “to the New York bankers.” He 
completed a $2,000,000 palace and park 
for his former adopted daughter, whom 
he married just before he went broke. 
At one time he employed a fourth of 
Ponca City’s 20,000 residents, and gave 
the city everything from polo fields to 
a $100,000 bronze statue of ‘The Pio- 
neer Mother.” 


. 
KINGFISH: Long Whips Louisiana 
Legislature; It Retaliates 


Scowling, wheedling, bellowing, Sen- 
ator Huey P. (Kingfish) Long cracked 
the whip last week in his native Louisi- 
ana Legislature. 

The Senator had a program to put 
through. He wanted to increase rev- 
enue by taxes, to whack big Louisiana 
newspapers which have opposed him, 
and to create a liquor control board 
with his former secretary as the state’s 
liquor license dictator. 

Arriving each morning in a high- 
powered car, surrounded by a body- 
guard and satellites, “Emperor” Long 
ascended by private elevator to the 
Governor’s suite in the Baton Rouge 
State House. A loud-speaker told him 
all that was going on in the House, 
Senate, and committee rooms, 

When something displeased him, 
“Emperor” Long would rush to the 
Legislature, where he has no Official 
status, and take charge. Yapping or- 
ders, snapping his fingers for roll-calls, 
shoving recalcitrant members back in- 
to their seats, snarling at committee- 
mer, the Senator had the legislative 
bra:ach of the sovereign State of Louisi- 
ant groveling. 

When he wearied of bossing every- 
one else, the “Emperor” sat at the 
press table. 

“I’m here reporting this session for 
The American Progress,” he explained. 


That is a weekly publication Mr. Long 
gets out to expound his views. 

At a meeting of the Senate Finance 
Committee, the “Kingfish” called State 
Senator Edward Brodtmann a “rat.” 
Brodtmann aimed a blow at Long’s 
jaw, but missed. The ‘“emperor’s” body- 
guard closed in protectively, and the 
meeting went on. 

In the Senate, just before a vote on 
one of Long’s bills, Senator James A. 
Noe started to leave the chamber. The 
“Kingfish” blocked the aisle. “Get back 
there and vote,” bellowed Long. Sena- 
tor Noe hesitated. Senator Long took 
him by the shoulder and shoved him 
heavily back into his seat. 

Finally Representative Rupert Pay- 
ton could stand the situation no longer. 

“For several days,” he shouted, “we 
have been treated to the rotten specta- 
cle of his Piscatorial Majesty the 
Crawfish walking around and conduct- 
ing himself with no respect for de- 
cency.” 

Senator Long’s first setback came 
Saturday. The House voted to invoke 
the rule against outsiders lobbying on 
the floor. The “Kingfish” remained 
outside the rail, his arms folded, a 
broad smile on his face. 


. 
EFFICIENCY: Ickes Gives Fight 
Talk to Feet-on-Desk Addicts 


Through the long corridors of the 
Interior Department Building in Wash- 
ington last week plodded Secretary 
Harold L. Ickes. Louis R. Glavis, chief 
interior department investigator, had 
told him the 4,000 Public Works and 
Interior Department clerks, typists, and 
executives were loafing on the job. The 
secretary wanted to see for himself. 

One employe was cleaning his white 
shoes. Three stenographers were play- 
ing dominos. Scores sat reading mag- 
azines. The building’s soda fountain 
was packed with truant workers. One 
young employe, feet on desk, was read- 
ing a morning paper. Up stepped the 
secretary. ‘Is that the way you work? 
I can’t do that myself,’”’ he said. 

The youth surveyed him coldly. 
“Who the hell are you,” he asked. 

Annoyed by these discoveries, Mr. 
Ickes called a mass meeting of his 
subordinates. Jamming into the build- 
ing’s sweltering auditorium and around 
corridor loud-speakers, the erring 4,000 
got a mental wrist-slap. The secretary 
told of one woman being knocked down 
and trampled by workers storming out 
of the building at 3:30—quitting time. 
Others ate breakfast on government 
time, and still others were tardy for 
8 o’clock opening. One thing irked 
Mr. Ickes above all else. 

“I have always had an aversion,” he 
said, “to gentlemen sitting with their 
feet on desks. I know that some, in 
defense of the practice, say they can 
think better, but I wonder what they 
are thinking with.” 

While the practice was banned in the 
Interior Department, other capital feet- 
on-desk addicts paid little attenion to 
the Ickes ukase. General Johnson, 
Vice President Garner, and Postmaster 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Democratic Senators Lewis and Rob- 
inson Mapping Autumn Campaign 





General Farley are three of the most 
famous present offenders. Others in 
bygone years were Calvin Coolidge and 
an assistant secretary of the Navy 
named Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


POLITICS: G.O.P. and Borah out 


To “Save the Constitution” 
In less than four months, voting 
machines will be brought out of ware- 
houses, ballot boxes will be set in place, 
and a new Congress will be elected. 
Between now and then the Republican 
party plans to spend $1,000,000 exhort- 
ing voters to “save the Constitution.” 
Last week Henry P. Fletcher, chair- 
man of the Republican National Com- 
mittee tried out the big guns with 
which the party hopes to blast the 
New Deal. First over a national radio 
hook-up, then before a rain-damped 
crowd of 5,000 at Jackson, Mich., the 
veteran diplomat, chosen last month to 
guide the party’s campaign strategy, 
assailed the administration. An in- 
crease in Republican representation in 
Congress was the only way, he said, 
to stem “a process that is steadily 
undermining American institutions.” 

Before leaving Washington for the 
West, Senator William E. Borah (see 
page 14) sent his resonant voice over 
the air in an even more virulent at- 
tack on the Roosevelt policies. He, too, 
implored the voters to restore the 
Constitution to the people and end the 
“bureaucracy” which “steals away 
men’s rights.” But the Idaho Senator, 
to whom party loyalty means little, 
also flattened the Republicans. NRA 
inroads upon the anti-trust laws, he 
Shouted, were as deplorable as the 
Scuttling of the Constitution, but the 
regular Republican campaigners dared 
hot say so. 

Democratic leaders claimed that a 
Republican attack on the New Deal 
Suited them perfectly. They felt that 
if the President’s program was made 
the issue for the congressional elec- 













tions, a sweeping Democratic victory 
was assured. 

To calm restive business leaders, Il- 
linois’ Senator James Hamilton Lewis 
declared their criticism of the adminis- 
tration was welcome, and would be 
considered in future legislation. But 
Speaker Henry T. Rainey, also of Il- 
linois, declared with fine disdain that 
attacks by “so-called captains of indus- 
try” would “not make the slightest 
difference.” 

Democrats were jubilant over the 
final result of the Literary Digest’s 
“New Deal straw vote,” published last 
week. Out of 1,773,163 votes cast, 61 
per cent endorsed the Roosevelt poli- 
cies. Compared with 1932 election re- 
turns, this indicated the President’s 
enormous activity since his election has 
won him the support of an additional 
4 per cent of the voters. 


PATRONAGE: Ickes Appoints, Farley 


Rejects; Expert Returns to Moscow 


Prof. John Wellington Finch sat ex- 
pectantly in an office in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior Building one day 
last week. Around him was a perspir- 
ing group of friends and relatives. 

They had come—some of them from 
Moscow, Idaho, the professor’s home 
—to see him sworn in as director of 
the Bureau of Mines. An official en- 
tered the room, but in his hand was 
no bible on which Dr. Finch could rest 
one hand and, with the other uplifted, 
swear allegiance to the Constitution of 
the United States. He had a few 
words with Dr. Finch, and the room 
was filled with sharp exclamations of 
rage and disappointment. 

It developed that Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes acted prematurely. Two 
weeks earlier he investigated Dr. 
Finch’s qualifications, summoned him 
to Washington, and told him the Presi- 
dent had agreed to let him head the 
government’s ‘bureau of mines. While 
the professor and his clan were gath- 
ering, something happened. The day 
set for the induction, Secretary Ickes 








found the commission was still un- 
signed. A note attached read: “Held 
up temporarily because of political ob- 
jections by P.M.G.” 

“P.M.G.,” Washingtonians knew, was 
not a new government agency, but the 
Postmaster General, James A. Farley, 
who serves as federal patronage super- 
visor. The postmaster had done some 
investigating on his own. He found 
that Dr. Finch, although a Roosevelt 
supporter in 1932, had supported 
Hoover in 1928 and had applied for 
the bureau of mines post under the 
Hoover Administration. 

The professor hurried back to Idaho 
and announced he had decided to con- 
tinue as dean of the state university’s 
mining school. 


ECONOMY: Half a Million for 
Words; Not One Cent for Ice 


The government, with only $2,500,- 
000,000 in the Treasury, last week de- 
cided to retrench. Uncle Sam will re- 
duce his ice bill. Federal judges will 
have to drink tepid water or pay for 
their own ice. 

Purse strings had already been drawn 
tight in the Department of Commerce. 
Nobody may double-space typewritten 
communications. By single-spacing all 
letters, the department every week can 
save 350 sheets of paper at about one- 
twentieth of a cent each. 

The other side of the ledger: To 
print in the Congressional Record 
speeches, debates, and squabbles of 
Senators and Representatives during 
the second session of the Seventy-Third 
Congress cost the people $510,560. The 
appendix, in which Congressmen record 
what they did not have time to say in 
their speeches, comprises one-fifth of 
the half-million-dollar publication. Rep- 
resentative Thomas Blanton (Dem., 
Texas) filled eight pages at a cost of 
$320 with an article entitled: “To be 
re-elected shall Congressmen serve con- 
stituents or be slaves to monopolies?” 
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F WIDE WORLD 
Prince Saionji, 85: A Murmur 
From Him Makes a new Premier 





INTERNATIONAL 


Premier Okada, Compromise Choice 
Between Moderation and Militarism 





WIDE WORLO 
Ex-Premier Saito and Wife: Jingoes 
Helped to Force His Cabinet out 





JAP AN ¢ Quick Action by Hirohito After Cabinet 
Resigns Makes Okada Premier; Ministers Are Chosen 


Prince Kimmochi Saionji’s 85 years 
weighed on him. The Elder Statesman 
had come to Odawara, seaside resort, 
to spend a quiet Summer. The very 
day he arrived, Emperor Hirohito sum- 
moned him to Tokyo. Premier Makoto 
Saito and his cabinet had resigned. 

Though he has not been Premier 
himself since 1912, the wrinkled little 
Prince Saionji has virtually dictated ap- 
pointment of every cabinet head since 
his retirement. Tired and ill, he obe- 
diently set out for the Emperor’s white 
marble palace to recommend Saito’s 
successor. 

The official reason for the Cabinet’s 
resignation last week was the ugly 
scandal involving Hideo Kuroda, former 
Vice Minister of Finance. Arrested last 
May with three government associates 
and nine officials of the Teikoku Rayon 
Co. and the Bank of Taiwan, he fretted 
in jail, charged with bribery. The 
names of Baron Kumakichi Nakajima, 
former Minister of Commerce, and 
Chuzo Mitsuchi, Saito’s Minister of 
Railways, were also linked to the affair. 
Saito, a Viscount and retired Admiral, 
felt the Cabinet could no longer com- 
mand respect. 


Behind the official reason lurked 
another. Japanese jingoes, rumor said, 
had forced the Cabinet out because 
Finance Minister Korekiyo Takahashi 
wished to slash swollen army and navy 
budgets. Militarists demanded more 
troops and tanks to protect or extend 
Manchukuo’s borders. Navy men want- 
ed a government which would wangle 
them more warships at the conference 
set for 1935, which they refer to as the 
“crisis year,” the time to force Western 
rivals to grant Japan naval equality. 


Arriving in Tokyo, the aged Prince 
Saionji called together a group of 
statesmen and officials including the 
retiring Premier Saito. After con- 
ferring with them he murmured a name 
to the Emperor. The Son of Heaven 
thereupon named Keisuke Okada as 
Japan’s new Premier. 


The appointment represented a com- 
promise. Okada, a bulky, soft-spoken 
man of 66, is, like his predecessor, a 
retired Admiral. He is considered less 
moderate than Saito. He is also less 
militant than Admiral Kanji Kato, be- 
loved by big navy stalwarts. He has 
repeatedly expressed friendship for the 
United States, favorite villain of Japa- 
nese super-patriots. At the London 
Naval Conference he tried to calm 
jingoistic countrymen, and helped the 
treaty to ratification. 

Later, however, he grew dissatisfied 
with the 5:5:3 ratio the treaty re- 
affirmed, and demanded parity with the 
United States and Britain. While not 
the ideal of either reactionaries or 
liberals, he seems capable of winning 


the grudging support of both factions 
for his Premiership. 

In his new Cabinet he enlisted sev. 
eral of Saito’s colleagues. Koki Hirota, 
sponsor of the “hands-off-China” policy, 
remained as Foreign Minister. Gen. 
Senjuro Hayashi retained his post as 
War Minister. Mineo Osumi continued 
as Navy Minister. But Mr. Takahashi 
was replaced by Sadanobu Fujii who 
served under him as Vice Minister of 
Finance. A conservative, Mr. Fujii was 
expected to carry on his predecessor's 
efforts to retrench. 

The day after Premier Okada as- 
sumed office he gave his associates a 
broad hint that even “honest graft” 
would arouse his displeasure. Gifts 
began to pour into his home from all 
over the nation. He ordered them all 
sent back. 

But trouble loomed ahead. The 
Seiyukai party, which now controls 
the Diet, objected to Mr. Okada as 
Premier. When he did not ask its 
advice on his Cabinet, the party re- 
fused to support him. The attitude 
of the disgruntled party members will 
probably compel the government to 
dissolve the Diet and call new elections 
next December. 


* 
BRITAIN: Reprisal Bill Brings 


Reich Moratorium Revisions 

Great Britain was victorious last 
week in an international poker game 
with Germany. The Nazi regime had 
declared a moratorium on interest pay- 
ments on all the country’s long- and 
medium-term debts in foreigners’ 
hands. It covered the supposedly sa- 
cred Dawes and Young Plan loans, un- 
conditional obligations of the German 
Government. 

Britain refused to accept the mora- 
torium and summoned German finan- 
ciers to London for a conference. In 
an acid note, she virtually charged Ger- 
many with bad faith, intimating the 
Reich had falsified some figures and 
concealed others in picturing the coun- 
try’s financial condition. She rejected 
the German contention that a transfer 
moratorium on the two government 
loans was justifiable. 

The British Parliament quickly 
passed an emergency law, the Default 
Reprisal Bill, which empowered the 
government to impose a clearing sys- 
tem on Germany’s trade balances. The 
King promptly approved it. 

The purpose of the law was to al- 
low the British to seize money due Ger- 
man exporters on their favorable trade 
balance with Britain and turn it over 
to British holders of the two loans. 
This was possible, for Britain buys 
more from Germany than she sells to 
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Prince of Wales, Who Mixed British Fiction and American History 


her, and the excess in money would be 
ample to take care of interest pay- 
ments. 

In Berlin, Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, 
Reichbank president, bitterly assailed 
the British proposal. ‘Nobody would 
expect Germany to accept such a clear- 
ance system,” he said indignantly. 
“The complete rejection of all further 
intercourse with all the countries 
adopting it would be Germany’s an- 
swer. And she would make no fine 
distinction between Great Britain and 
the British Dominions from which she 
gets her raw materials.” 

With a trade war threatening that 
would cruelly injure both countries, the 
German delegation reached London. It 
took the British seven days to break 
down German resistance. In the end 
British determination won over what 
turned out to be German bluff. 

The Germans meekly signed an 
agreement to pay full interest on the 
two loans to “British holders” of cou- 
pons in Great Britain and throughout 
the British Empire. The period began 
July 1, the scheduled starting date for 
the moratorium, and extends for six 
months. During this time, Britain will 
not impose its drastic Default Reprisal 
Bill. 

In return the British accepted for 
their nationals the terms recently laid 
down by Germany on other long- and 
medium-term bond issues owned by 
foreigners. These terms provide for a 
transfer moratorium for six months on 
all interest payments, but gives the 
creditor the choice of accepting Ger- 
man Government bonds in exchange for 
the amount due, on which interest pay- 


ments are guaranteed in the future. In 
approving this plan, Britain reserved 
the right to revoke it if other nationals 
receive better treatment from the 
Reich. 


“I think the House will agree with 
me,” Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, told the Commons, 
“that as far as this country is con- 
cerned, this agreement is a satisfac- 
tory solution.” 


American owners of Dawes and 
Young Plan bonds looked on enviously. 
The United States, which sells more to 
Germany than Germany sells to us, 
could not easily impose a default re- 
prisal bill. Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, however, has sent a strong note 
demanding that Germany treat all 
creditors without discrimination. 


PRINCE OF WALES: His Highness 
Refers to Famous “Tom” Paul Jones 


A black-bearded buccaneer strutting 
the decks in high boots and brandish- 
ing a gory sword. Such was the con- 
temporary British caricature of the 
clean-shaven Scotch dandy born John 
Paul and immortal as John Paul Jones. 


“Jones the Pirate” Britishers called 
him, despite the naval Captain’s com- 
mission he held from the Continental 
Congress. Evil stories attended every 
success. After he took H. M. S. Sera- 
pis, the British Captain whined that 
Jones had tricked him by offering to 
surrender. Many Britons believed it, 
even though seven deserters from 
Jones’s crew contradicted the tale. 
These seamen, who hated Jones, agreed 


he had announced he would strike his 
colors only to the devil. 

Last week the Prince of Wales again 
stirred up the pirate legend which has 
persisted in Britain for more than 150 
years. Addressing boys at Rugby, 
famous public school, he recalled ‘Tom 
Brown’s School Days,” then added: 

“It reminds me of the American 
woman who said to her son when they 
reached Rugby station: ‘Junior, get out 
onto the depot and you will be able to 
tell them at home you’ve been where 
Tom Jones spent his school days.’ 

“The fact that she got the names 
mixed up and that Tom Jones was an 
American pirate doesn’t alter the fact 
that this school is known throughout 
the world.” 

The mix-up appeared to be three-sided. 
Tom Brown, brain-child of Thomas 
Hughes, attended Rugby. Tom Jones, 
sponsored by Henry Fielding, got his 
education from the Rev. Mr. Thwack- 
um (who lived up to his name). John 
Paul Jones, to whom the Prince evi- 
dently referred, spiked British guns at 
Whitehaven but never learned how to 
spike the rumors which dogged him. 


CHILE: Farmers Protest Poverty 
In Widespread Bloody Revolt 


“Land, Bread, Liberty!” 

Shouting this slogan, hundreds of 
tenant farmers left their land in revolt 
in southern Chile last week. It was the 
dead of Winter. Claiming they were 
without food or clothing, they rose on 
the great valley estate of Ranquil, 
murdered landowners, and hurled the 
bodies into a stream. 

Then surging to the snow-packed 
foothills of the Andes, they slit throats 
of ranchers and peons who refused to 
follow them. Araucanan Indians de- 
serted fertile wheat fields of their reser- 
vations to join the uprising. A trail of 
blood spread for 100 miles through 
mountain valleys and wild gorges. 

Gen. Umberto Arriagada, head of 
the carabineers, national police, board- 
ed a special train at Santiago with his 
men, a picturesque group in olive drab 
and high-peaked caps, with carbines 
slung across their backs. At Mulchen 
the police split into three groups 
which, in bitter cold, forced their way 
through snow five feet deep to sur- 
round the rebels. In one encounter 
they killed Segundo Leiva, Communist 
leader. His men flung his body into 
the river to prevent the peasants from 
learning of his death. 

In Santiago, the capital, police raided 
a Communist meeting. When they burst 
in, speakers were hotly debating when 
to call a general strike. More than 
200 Communists went to jail, among 
them Senator Virgilio Morales. Police 
found evidence, they said, that the 
South American Soviet headquarters 
at Montevideo, Uruguay, had directed 
the uprising. 

Simultaneously bank workers and 
stevedores struck in Brazil. In Ar- 
gentina carpenters walked out, and 
other workers threatened a general 
strike. Officials of all these nations 
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agreed the world is-teo smal: Their 
troubles, they said, came from Moscow. 


U. S. S. R.: July 4: Barber Shop, 
Baseball, and “Ha Cha Cha” 


“Strike two! Robber! Kill the um- 
pire!” 

Strange cries shattered the morning 
peace of the vast Park of Culture and 
Rest along the Moscow River last 
week. Hundreds of Communists aban- 
doned concert halls, swimming enclo- 
sures, and other “free day’ delights, 


and streamed toward the uproar. 


In the midst of it they saw a tall, 
bald man whom a few recognized as 
William C. Bullitt, American Ambassa- 
dor to Moscow. Another man wound 
himself up like a contortionist and 
hurled a little white ball at the Am- 
bassador’s head. The Ambassador 
swung a stick, smacked the ball high 
in the air, and ran like a deer. 


The game, Russians learned later, 
celebrated the American Fourth of 


July. The teams, made up of members 
of the American Embassy staff and 
newspaper correspondents, had prac- 
ticed for weeks with equipment Mr. 
Bullitt had imported from New York. 
Captain of the Valley Forge team, Mr. 
Bullitt played first base and made a 
double play unassisted. In five times 
at bat he got five hits. 


His team-mates also wielded wicked 
sticks. The score, reminiscent of a 
schoolboy affray, was: Valley Forge, 
21; Bunker Hill, 3. 


That evening more than 100 mem- 
bers of the American colony flocked to 
the new American Embassy for a re- 
ception. The building was almost bare 
of furniture, but everybody had a good 
time. 


Tenors got together with ‘“Swanee 
River” and “Old Black Joe.”” A Soviet 
orchestra played “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” The musicians based their 
score on a phonograph record of the 
anthem, with variations. Anxious to 


show their skill, the Communists in- 
terpolated the music with appropriate 
saxophone crooning and shouts of “Hey 
nonny nonny and a ha cha cha!” 





SOVFOTO 


American Ambassador Bullitt and His Daughter “At Home” in Moscow 


FRANCE: Hectic Police Avert 
Outbreak 


Fascist-Communist 


Parisians emerged from their homes 


in sweltering heat Sunday to see the’ 


city crowded with police and mounted 
guards. The subway rumbled east to- 
ward the suburban section of Vin- 
cennes, the second-class compartments 
crowded with 30,000 Communists and 
Socialists of the Common Front. They 
were bound for a protest meeting. 

Toward the Arc de Triomphe, in the 
fashionable West End, a little group of 
pacifist veterans moved slowly with a 
palm wreath. They left it at the tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier, and its in- 
scription read: “You. did not die that 
Fascism might be established in 
France.” Police prodded them on, to 
make way for the Cross of Fire, Fas- 
cist war veterans. 

Twenty thousand Fascists paraded to 
the arch. There Col. Robert de la 
Rocque, their leader, solemnly fed the 
eternal flame. Meanwhile, in the mossy 
Bois de Vincennes, Communists and 
Socialists were denouncing Fascism. 
Solid lines of police prevented the 
groups from merging and rioting. 

Sunday also marked the expiration 
of the Confederation of War Veterans’ 
ultimatum to Premier Gaston Dou- 
mergue. In accepting pension cuts last 
April, they demanded that the govern- 
ment clean house politically and finan- 
cially, or they would enforce their 
program “by means within their 
power.” 

In convention Saturday, they almost 
unanimously decided to censure the 
government. But the next day in milder 
mood they agreed by a vote of 299 to 
294 that the Premier had done every- 
thing possible to meet their demands. 


RIOT IN NICE: War Debts Not Same 
As Cafe Debts, U. S. Sailors Find 


At Nice, on the French Riviera, sail- 
ors from the U. S. S. Arkansas and 
the U. S. S. Wyoming gathered one 
evening last week in cafes decorated in 
their honor with the Stars and Stripes. 
The gobs were part of the crew taking 
Annapolis midshipmen on their annual 
cruise. 

In Nice’s Cafe de Paris the sailors 
drained their glasses, and a formidable 
pile of saucers labeled “2 francs,” “5 
francs,” grew on the marble-topped 
table. The waiter brought a huge bill. 

“Take it off the war debt,” grumbled 
a bluejacket. 

Gallic and American tempers flared. 
Glasses, saucers, tables, and chairs 
hurtled through the air. Irate French- 
men sided with the management, and 
a general fist fight broke out. 

James Kline, radio operator on the 
Arkansas, was out in the street with 
a French woman. A French detective 
objected to his conduct. Kline knocked 
him down, and the Frenchman fired 
from the ground, wounding the Ameri- 
can in the chin. Brawls broke out in 
other cafes. Naval police, rushing from 
Villefranche harbor, where the ships 
were anchored, encountered Frenchmen 
who thought them réenforcements and 
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King Zog of Albania: His Popularity Rises When 
He Gives Dictator Mussolini a Cold Shoulder 


attacked them. Gaining the cafe, the 
naval police swung blackjacks and 
took 40 gobs prisoner. No complaints 
were made against the midshipmen. 

The Wyoming wirelessed Washing- 
ton that the cafe owner had demanded 
$115 for the “considerably overvalued” 
damage. Next day Frenchmen took 
down the Stars and Stripes decorations. 
Sailors strolled the Promenade des 
Anglais on their best behavior, with a 
strict 9 o’clock curfew in force. 

‘T lectured ’em,” said Capt. Reuben 
B. Coffey of the Arkansas. 


ALBANIA: Italy Withdraws Ships 
After Uninvited Protest Visit 


Four vicious-looking Italian warships 
steamed sullenly out of Durazzo, Al- 
bania’s principal seaport, last week. 
The Albanian Navy—two insignificant 
patrol vessels and four motor boats— 
wigwagged no friendly farewells. The 
two old Venetian cannons on the city’s 
Roman wall fired no salutes. Albanians 
hoped the Italians would not return. 

The four ships were the last of an 
Italian fleet of 22 which swept into 
the amazed harbor June 23. In omi- 
nous silence they dropped anchor and 
waited. Rumors flew about the city. 

Next day an officer came ashore. 
The unannounced visit, he insisted, was 
friendly. At Tirana, the capital 20 
miles inland, King Zog at once sum- 
moned foreign diplomats to his ugly, 
little palace, which looks like a cheap 
Summer cottage. He announced he 
would refuse to negotiate with Italy 
about her grievances until the war- 
ships withdrew. 

The grievances are manifold. Al- 
bania is becoming more friendly with 
Yugoslavia, Italy’s chief rival on the 
Adriatic. Yugoslavia looks to France 
for guidance. Louis Barthou, French 
Foreign Minister, was visiting the 
Yugoslav capital the day Italian war- 
Ships called at Durazzo. 

Italy, separated from Albania by 





the narrow Straits of Otranto at the 
Adriatic’s mouth, has poured money in- 
to the mountainous little country with 
which to build military roads and naval 
harbors. In 1931 Premier Mussolini 
granted her a total $20,000,000 loan to 
be advanced in $2,000,000 allotments 
over a ten-year period. This year he 
held up the instalment because King 
Zog refused to enter a customs union 
with him. 

Thereupon the King, puffing fiercely 
at the 200 cigarettes he smokes each 
day, sent home Italian officers who 
trained his army. He also cut his army 
budget 40 per cent, thus weakening a 
force which Italy had built up as a 
threat against Yugoslavia. 

The King’s good looks and scarlet 
and black uniforms make him the idol 
of his black-veiled female subjects. But 
hundreds of fierce Albanian males have 
sworn blood oaths against him for 
ruthlessly exterminating his foes. In 
spite of 2,000 bodyguards, he rarely 
ventures from his palace. 


° 
THE NETHERLANDS: Death 


Comes to the Prince Consort 


Henry, Prince Consort of the Neth- 
erlands, lived completely overshadowed 
by his wife, Queen Wilhelmina; his 
mother-in-law, the late Queen Emma, 
and his daughter Juliana, the Princess 
Royal. Last week, at the age of 58, 
he died in the House in the Wood, 
while his daughter visited English rela- 
tives. The Queen, who had returned 
from Switzerland when he suffered a 
previous heart attack, was not with 
him when he died. 

The fourth son of the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, he was a Ger- 
man cavalry officer of 24 when the wil- 
ful Girl Queen chose him for her con- 
sort. From her $5,000,000 income, she 
gave him $150,000 annually. Dutchmen, 
always fearful of German aspirations 
at their expense, distrusted the new 
Prince for several years until his: brav- 


ACME 
Queen Wilhelmina of the Nether- 


lands and Prince Consort Henry 


ery in a marine disaster made him a 
national hero. Yet the people waited in 
vain for the son they had hoped would 
inherit the throne. 

When the Queen struggled for Dutch 
neutrality during the World War, 
Prince Henry, in his kind-hearted, 
heavily impulsive way, drove across the 
German border to return some interned 
officers. After that the Queen forbade 
him access to certain parts of her 
realm. 

Inconspicuous in life, the Prince Con- 
sort was disregarded even after his 
death. While his body lay in state, un- 
employed in Amsterdam rioted in pro- 
test against a dole cut. Police sup- 
pressed them mercilessly, killing half a 
dozen, injuring scores. 


MEXICO: Beaten Candidate and 
Aides, Accused of Plot, Flee 


Before a house in Monterrey, Nuevo 
Leon, secret service agents lounged 
conspicuously last week. Within dwelt 
Gen. Antonio Villarreal, high liver and 
politician, whom Gen. Lazaro Cardenas 
had just defeated for the Mexican 
Presidency. 

The agents gossiped. The General, 
they said, had taken his defeat very 
hard. He called the election “a fraud 
and a farce.” During the campaign he 
publicly named Plutarco Elias Calles, 
unofficial boss of Mexico, “an irrespon- 
sible individual (who had) sown the 
seeds of dissension and hatred in the 
Mexican family.” Now, whispered the 
agents, he planned a revolt. 

Two of the General’s henchmen, Prof. 
Aurelio Manrique and Antonio Dias 
Soto y Gam, had already gone across 
the American border at Laredo, Texas, 
to procure arms for a Mexican upris- 
ing. But the sleuths were not going to 
let Villarreal escape. 

At 11 at night they burst into the 
house. General Villarreal was not there 
to receive them. A gaping hole in the 
rear wall explained his departure. 
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BORAH: Idaho’s Pride and Joy, 
Individualist, and Idealist 


There are three principal political 
parties in the United States. The third 
is William Edgar Borah. The roaring 
sound that comes out of the West these 
sultry nights is the Borah party, sin- 
gle-voiced, saving the nation from regi- 
mentation. It’s a campaign that’s due 
to sweep the national air every time 
he can get to a microphone. 

Al Smith once called him “the Idaho 
potato.” Idaho named a 10,000-foot 
mountain after him. Both pro- and 
anti-Borah people think that was an 
appropriate gesture, either because of 
the Senator’s world-wide eminence or 
because the mountain has its head 
among the clouds. 

Borah is a triumphant specimen of 
that homespun Americanism that is 
said to be dying out. He is a cham- 
pion of the liberties, an enemy of big 
business. It is supposedly much eas- 
ier to fight big business when one rep- 
resents a strikingly unindustrialized 
State like Idaho than it would be for 
a Senator from New York or Pennsyl- 
vania. 

June 29, 1865, the infant Borah first 
saw light at Fairfield, Ill. There is a 
legend that he ran away to play Mark 
Antony with a strolling company of 
troupers. At Fairfield he had a sound 
schooling and topped that off with a 
degree from the University of Kansas. 
Then he headed West to make his for- 
tune as a lawyer. 

He meant to go to Seattle. Instead, 
he got no farther than Boise, Idaho, 
and he’s been the town’s pride ever 
since. Old-timers say Borah decided 
Boise was the place for him when he 
dropped into a court room and heard 
an elaborately liquored lawyer plead- 
ing a case. If even drunken men could 
practice there, business must be good. 
So he stayed. 

In Boise the future Senator formed 
a law partnership with a prominent 
judge and married the daughter of the 
State’s Governor. He became District 
Attorney and, as prosecutor of Big 
Bill Haywood and opponent of defend- 
ing counsel Clarence Darrow, became 
a national celebrity. In 1907, on the 
second try, Borah got himself elected 
to the United States Senate. 

Politically Borah is the principal 
product, the leading asset, and the 
pride and joy of Idaho. He represents 
a constituency of less than half a mil- 
lion people. In area Borah’s State 
ranks twelfth, but in population, forty- 
third. There are just five and four- 
tenths people to every square mile in 
Idaho. Yet their Senator is better 
known to the people of Paris or Ber- 
lin than any other man in the Senate. 

Idahoans dote on his renown. Demo- 
crats vote for him as readily as Re- 
publicans, for the theory that Borah 
is a Republican wears thinner and 
thinner with the decades. 

In Washington Borah is conscien- 
tiously pointed out to tourists along with 
other objects of interest. When he is 
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Senator Borah, Known As “the Third 


due to speak in the Senate, the galler- 
ies are jammed as if for the opening 
of a Noel Coward play. The orator is 
built as substantially as a Pittsburgh 
stamping mill. His jaw is creased like 
an empty Gladstone bag. He wears a 
black slouch hat that had no rival in 
public life until New York’s Mayor La 
Guardia appeared with a similar ten- 
gallon container on his head. 

Though the “Idaho potato” is inevi- 
tably described as shunning social frip- 
peries, he turns up from time to time 
at Washington dinner parties. He is 
easily accessible in his office to anyone 
who wants to see him, and his daily 
horseback ride in Rock Creek Park is 
a scheduled event on the Washington 
calendar. 

Borah stories have been accumulat- 
ing a long time. There is the one about 
his clothes. Mrs. Borah was trying to 
get him to be a little more elegant in 
his appearance. 

“Why,” he said indignantly, “only 
today a Senator was telling me I was 
the best-dressed man on the floor.” 

“You and your friend must’ have 
been the. only members present,” re- 
turned Mrs. Borah. 

Président Coolidge sent for him be- 
fore his campaign for a second term in 
the White House. “Senator,” he is 
supposed to have said, “I should like 














Political Party in the United States” 


to have you on the ticket with me.” 
To which Borah is reported to have re- 
plied: “Which end of the ticket, Mr. 
President?” And that was that. 

When Harding asked him to be an 
administration leader on the Senate 
floor, another story runs, Borah de- 
clined. “You can get along without 
my support, but I cannot get along 
without my views.” 

“Exactly,” said Borah. “My bill 
seeks to have the government do for 
children what it has already done for 
calves and pigs.” 

After one of the Idahoan’s eloquent 
orations against the League of Nations, 
Thomas Marshall, the Vice President, 
is supposed to have sent a page-boy to 
Borah with this note: “Even an old 


. mummy on a pedestal could not remain 


silent after such a speech.” 

Borah once encountered Senator 
Couzens in a Capitol hallway. Cou- 
zens, richest of all Senators, asked Bo- 
rah to lend him a dollar with which 
to get some lunch, explaining that he 
had inadvertently left his pocketbook 
at home. , 

Borah, according to the tale, looked 
at Henry Ford’s former partner and 
grinned. ‘“That’s the same old story, 
Couzens,” he said. “The truth is you're 
broke.” 

P. S.: Couzens got the dollar. 
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TENNIS: Britisher Wins British 
Crown First Time in 25 Years 


Clowns are in the spotlight of the 
1934 sport circus. 

Max Baer, gay and garrulous, is 
boxing’s new idol. “Goofy’’ Gomez and 
“Dizzy” Dean are shining jewels of 
baseball diamonds. Theatrical Jim 
Londos rules wrestlers. Last week in 
London, a cocky, fun-loving English- 
man, Fred Perry (see cover), smothered 
Jack Crawford to win the Wimbledon 
championship, Great  Britain’s top 
tennis title. To celebrate his victory 
he turned a cartwheel. 

Strutting and swelling his chest, Per- 
ry whipped over unreturnable shots and 
galloped through the first sets, 6-3, 6-0. 
His few errors he dramatized by emit- 
ting good-natured groans. Sometimes 
he hopped up and down, as if waiting 
impatiently for Crawford’s easy re- 
turns to come to him. 

In the final set Crawford rushed the 
net and was making a fine comeback 
when he became the victim of an up- 
setting foot-fault decision. To detect 
whether the server was stepping over 
the line too soon, judges turned bin- 
oculars the wrong way around so they 
could get a simultaneous picture of 
the player’s feet and the racket striking 
the ball. With the score 5-6 against 
him and at match point, Crawford 
crashed over what appeared to bea 
perfect service ace. 

A flat voice boomed: “Foot-fault.” 

Crawford was unnerved. He threw 
up a second ball and slapped it into the 
net, losing the match. Then he bowed 
a scornful sneer at the official who had 
called the costliest foot-fault in Wim- 
bledon history. 

Meantime, the jubilant Perry turned 
his cartwheel, hurdled the net, and 
raced like a sprinter to clutch Craw- 
ford’s fist in the traditional handshake. 
Cameras whirred, and 20,000 fans 
roared. 

Last year Jack Crawford, previously 
a star only in his native Australia, rose 
to the peak of tennis, becoming cham- 
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pion of England and France as well as 
of Australia. Then he fell before Perry 
in the final of the United States tour- 
nament at Forest Hills, Long Island. 

Crawford had a hard time of it in 
New York. The noise kept him awake 
at night. He considered wearing ear- 
muffs to bed. Feeling sluggish, Craw- 
ford tried nips of Scotch whisky to 
buck him up. The nips taken onthe 
eve of and during the match with 
Perry did Crawford no good. 

Last Winter Perry again beat Craw- 
ford for the Australian title. All the 
man from Down Under has left is the 
claim that he and his wife are the 
strongest family pair in tennis. The 
Van Ryns come second. 

After watching Perry win a five- 
set semi-final from George Lott and 
then march through Crawford in an 
hour and ten minutes, Mrs. Helen Wills 
Moody, syndicate tennis reporter, said: 
“Perry is the best singles player in the 
world.” 

Many would give this title to one of 
the two great professionals, Ellsworth 
Vines or Bill Tilden. The question may 
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soon be decided. Bill O’Brien, New 
York sports promoter, sent the new 
Wimbledon champion an offer to join 
his tennis troupe, guaranteeing him 
$25,000 and estimating that good public 
support would more than double Per- 
ry’s reward. 

The senior Perry, a former Labor 
party Member of Parliament, says his 
son is not hard up, has a good stock 
exchange job, and will remain'an ama- 
teur. Perry likes Americans and wants 
to settle in the United States. Last 
week he went punting on the Thames 
with two Hollywood stars, Charlie Far- 
rell, and his wife, Virginia Valli. 

England would hate to lose her ten- 
nis clown. Britishers say he is a model 
youth, whose eccentricities in private 
life are confined to playing ping pong 
and listening to jazz on a gramophone. 
At the moment he is a national hero 
because he ended a 25-year reign of 
foreigners at Wimbledon. 

The day after Perry’s triumph Dor- 
othy Round, English school-teacher who 
won’t play games on Sunday, did her 
share to round out Britain’s revival in 
sport. She won the ladies’ Wimbledon 
title after a three-set struggle with 
Helen Jacobs, who appeared under 
Queen Mary’s eye in cream-colored 
shorts. This was the Queen’s first 
glimpse of pants on a woman tennis 
player. She made no official announce- 
ment of her reaction. When the match 
was over she clapped her white-gloved 
hands and left for tea. The King, how- 
ever, missed his tea. He stayed in the 
royal box, talking excitedly all through 
the intermission that preceded the 
doubles finals. 

In this match the Americans won 
their only victory. George Lott and 
Lester Stoefen trampled on the French- 
men, Jean Borotra and Jacques Brug- 
non, 6-2, 6-3, 6-4. 


* 
BRITANNIA RULES: Cricket, 
Crew, Horses, and Croquet 


The Mother Country is enjoying a 
prosperous athletic year. Besides Fred 
Perry’s and Dorothy Round’s successes 
at Wimbledon, other sport results left 
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History Repeats at the Dinner Table but not on the Tennis Courts: Lord Jellicoe at Wimbledon 
Party This Year With Helen Jacobs, Who Lost; Last Year With Helen Wills Moody, Who Won 
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EUROPEAN 


Princeton Oarsmen on Their Way to the Royal Henley 


Regatta, Working Out 
crowds of Britishers cheering lustily 
last week. 


®England’s cricket team stepped on 
Australia’s with a record total of 627 
runs for nine wickets in the first in- 
ning. Heat and excitement at Man- 
chester were so burning that 300 spec- 
tators fainted during the match. An 
epidemic of sore throats, of the same 
nature that hit several Wimbledon 
players in London also kept two Aus- 
tralian stars in bed. 

The teams played for the “ashes,” 
one of the most unimpressive trophies 
in the world. It is an urn filled with 
what looks like cigar ashes. Years ago 
an English team, after beating Aus- 
tralia, said cricket was dead there, 
burned down the stumps, and took 
home the remains. Today the ashes 
symbolize the death of cricket in the 
country that loses. 


® A coveted gold cup, featured prize of 
the Royal Henley Regatta tournament 
on the Thames, was carried off by an 
experienced crew of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge graduates entered as the Lean- 
der Rowing Club of London. These 
oarsmen in the final heat out-pulled a 
Princeton boat over the one-mile 550- 
yard course to lead by three-quarters 
of a length. Harvard, in 1914, was the 
last American entry to win this race. 


Princeton’s amateur rowing coach, 
Winthrop Rutherford, was in action as 
a sculler but, like his pupils, failed in 
the finals. Dr. Herbert Buhtz of Berlin 
lunged to an early lead and increased it 
to three and one-half lengths at the 
finish. 

Father Fred Sill’s school boys from 
Kent, Conn., lost the Thames Challenge 
Cup they captured last year. London’s 
strong Quintin Club nosed out Kent by 
three-quarters of a length. 





on a Liner 


in Mid-Ocean 


® Recently at Ascot, Brown Jack, a 10- 
year-old horse, won the same race for 
the sixth time. Every year since 1929 
he has dashed home first in the Queen 
Alexandra stakes. 

In America a horse won the same 
race twice in one afternoon last week. 
Round a track in Salem, N. H., Sambo 
Brown spurted to triumph, but the race 
was declared no contest. There was a 
short-circuit in the starter’s apparatus. 
Judges decided to hold a re-run. Sam- 
bo Brown won again. 


* Other British champions: The king 
of them is Henry Cotton who ended 
the reign of American golfers in the 
British open two weeks ago. Since his 
triumph he has dismayed duffers by 
challenging Bobby Jones’s dogma that 
a straight left arm is necessary at the 
top of the back swing. 

Miss D. D. Steel is said to be the best 
croquet player in the world. She will 
try to prove it in the autumn when she 
will swing her mallet in international 
competition abroad. 

Jack Lovelock, an Australian now at 
Oxford, held the mile record until 
Glenn Cunningham lowered the mark 
at Princeton last month. Lovelock hopes 
to recapture his prestige later this 
Summer under pressure from Bill Bon- 
thron, Princeton miler, who sailed last 
week for England. 

Britons hail Jack Peterson, a heavy- 
weight, as the man who will eventually 
lay Max Baer horizontal. English ring 
fans estimate boxers’ abilities strange- 
ly. Those who saw the Baer-Carnera 
fight pictures concluded the Italian 
should have been declared victor by a 
wide margin. Baer was simply a dirty 
wrestler, they thought. Americans who 
remember the pathetic efforts of futile 
Phil Scot, former British fighter, feel 
America’s boxing laurels are safe. 


BABE RUTH: Big Leaguer for 20 
Years but Still Hanging on 


Baseball’s greatest slugger completed 
his twentieth year in the major leagues 
last week-end. He was on the brink of 
realizing his two cherished ambitions 
—to hit 700 home runs and receive 2.- 
000 free tickets to first base. Attain- 
ment of these goals will mean that Ruth 
has jogged and walked a total distance 
of 80 miles around bases while oppos- 
ing players looked on helplessly. 

Ruth is not playing regularly these 
days. Usually he goes to the shower 
room about the seventh inning. Once 
he led his league in fielding records. 
Now he is slow on his feet, and Man- 
ager McCarthy takes him out when de- 
fense is more vital than offense. 

This is Ruth’s last year of active 
duty. Asked about future plans, at 
first he said he would like to be a sport 
writer because the life is so “soft.” 
When told newspaper men sometimes 
skip meals he changed his plans. Prob- 
ably he will continue for a while as a 
pinch-hitter, then as a manager. He is 
one of the few notables to pose with 
the book “Life Begins at Forty” and 
then read it. 

Next Winter he will barnstorm to 
Japan. He loves ocean crossings and 
particularly, deck sports. Last Winter 
he returned full of dreamy tales from 
Waikiki Beach, Hawaii, with a gold- 
fish bowl as a memento. “They put 
flowers ’round your neck and sing to 
you,” he reported. 

Ruth has mellowed after a stormy 
career. Born George Herman Ehrhardt 
of parents too poor to support him, he 
landed in St. Mary’s Catholic school 
for truants and wayward children in 
Baltimore when he was 7. There he 
learned to make cigars and shirts, play- 
ing football, handball, and baseball for 
recreation. He frolicked on a diamond 
for the first time as a left-handed 
catcher. 

The Baltimore Orioles discovered his 
talents and hired him for six months 
at $600. Soon this heavy-trunked 
spindle-legged boy was sold to the Bos- 
ton Red Sox for $2,900. He became one 
of the best pitchers in history. His 
most memorable mound achievement 
was striking out Cobb, Veach, and 
Crawford in the ninth inning with bases 
full when his Boston team led Detroit 
1-0. 

Years ago he married Helen Wood- 
ford, a 16-year-old South Boston wait- 
ress. He was only 20 and the two led 
a wild life. Often Ruth’s name was 
called in courts on charges of reckless 
driving and speeding. 

Several years later Babe failed to 
show up in time for a game and was 
suspended for breaking training. Then 
and there he decided to stop spending 
all his money and live sensibly. Mrs. 
Ruth suffered a nervous breakdown 
and the two never lived together after 
that. She was burned to death in 1929, 
victim of a fire in the house of her 
dentist friend, Dr. Edward H. Kinder 

if Watertown, Mass. 

Soon thereafter Ruth married Mrs. 
Claire Hodgson, his present wife, 4 
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one-daughter widow and former Zieg- 
feld girl. He adopted her daughter, 
Julia, who is now 18. He also adopted 
Dorothy, 13-year-old daughter of his 
first wife. 

Clara, as Babe calls his household 
partner, keeps him from going back to 
his old ways. She nurses him tenderly 
through leg injuries, the flu, and fre- 
quent stomach aches. Whenever Ruth 
gets sick he thinks he is dying. 

He is devoted to his sympathetic 
spouse. On his fourth anniversary he 
took her out shopping and bought him- 
self a suit. To honor their fifth an- 
niversary he danced with her and prom- 
ised to do it every five years. 

She makes him happy leading a quiet 
life. He loves the radio, particularly 
mystery story programs and popular 
music. Occasionally the Ruths play 
bridge with friends. He eats moderate- 
ly, preferring fried chicken and corn. 
His one bad eating habit is devouring 
a full bottle of catsup on a steak. In 
the morning he gulps a double orange 
juice. 

At night Ruth takes an alcohol rub, 
puts on a dressing gown, and relaxes 
in a pillowed deck chair on his pent- 
house roof overlooking Riverside Drive. 
Seldom does he go to the movies. He 
thinks they hurt his eyes. 

He has almost given up driving a 
car because New York’s traffic prob- 
lems make him perspire. When he 
appears on the street, crowds bear 
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down on him. That Billiken face, 
topped by an inevitable fawn-colored 
cap, makes him easily recognizable. 
Children love him. He obliges all who 
ask for an autograph. 

Babe calls everyone, even some 
close friends, “Kid” because it is easier 
than trying to remember names. He 
is full of kiddish pranks himself. Two 
years ago in St. Louis he threw cakes 
of soap from a hotel window into a 
fountain to splash passers-by. 

He is superstitious. He never wears 
underwear, Summer or Winter. In 
his locker are horseshoes. He believes 
he cannot hit unless he uses an eye lo- 
tion before every game. He always 
touches second base between innings 
on his jog from right field to the dug- 
out. 

Babe sometimes hunts and fishes in 
the off-season, but his most serious 
diversion is golf. 

The home-run king has earned most 
of his reputation and money as a 
Yankee during the past fifteen years. 
He used to get a higher salary from 
Col. Jacob Ruppert than Herbert 
Hoover got as President. Now the 
Babe’s $35,000 baseball income is only 
about half of what President Roose- 
velt collects. 

Ruth has sideline enterprises, one of 
which is advertising a breakfast cereal 
over the radio for thirteen weeks at 
$3,000 a week. His investments have 
held up well, and he owns an annuity. 
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Babe Ruth, Who Yearns for Places Where “They 
Put Flowers Around Your Neck and Sing to You” 
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MIMEO-NEWSPAPER: Maine 
Couple’s Daily Forges Ahead 


While big United States newspapers 
last week announced in screaming 
headlines: “TWO DIE IN FRISCO 
RIOTS,” “MORE HEADS ROLL IN 
SAND IN NAZI RAIDS,” and “PRESI- 
DENT OFF FOR VACATION,” the 
small Ellsworth (Me.) Daily News 
broadcast news of another sort. 

With not a word about the national 
or world scene, The News, only mimeo- 
graphed daily newspaper in the coun- 
try, reported: “Mr. and Mrs. Ellis Kin- 
ney and son ‘Lindy’ ... motored to 
Danforth . . . to visit Mrs. Kinney’s 
mother;” “About 100 people assembled 
at Lamoine Grange Hall Friday night 
for a Poverty Social .. .;” “Traffic on 
Water Street was blocked for more 
than an hour last night as crowds 
thronged the open-air beer garden on 
Water Street .. .” 

The News, mimeographed on wood 
pulp paper about the size of a type- 
writer sheet and held together by a 
wire staple, was founded nine months 
ago by Franklin Jordan, former avia- 
tion editor of The Boston Transcript. 
He and his wife Eleanor, former trade- 
paper editor, decided, as have many 
other journalists, that the Fourth Es- 
tate’s most comfortable seat is that of 
editor on a small-town paper. 

Maine was chosen for the enterprise 
because both Mr. and Mrs. Jordan’s 
parents were born there. Finally they 
selected Ellsworth, a town of only 3,500 
inhabitants, 300 miles northeast of Bos- 
ton and right in the middle of “Han- 
cock . .. richest county in the world,” 
which includes fashionable Mt. Desert 
Island. Dollars from such Summer re- 
sorters as Andrew Mellon, Henry Ford, 
and John D. Rockefeller Jr. would give 
Ellsworth grocers and merchants pen- 
nies with which to buy the only daily 
newspaper in their county. 

The aggressive Jordans felt the 
“faithful old weekly was as out of date 
as faithful old Dobbin... (that) radio 
was bringing world news... (that) 
gossip and rumor, by auto and phone, 
traveled faster in smail cities than it 
did in large centers...” Big presses 
and linotypes were out of the question 
with the couple’s limited capital. They 
decided to use the mimeograph. 

Stories were written directly on sten- 
cils, and the Jordans took turns grind- 
ing out the papers. The first evening 
200 persons bought the sheet. Next 
night circulation took a precipitous 
drop to 176 copies, while local wags 
predicted a short life for The News. 

By last week circulation had climbed 
to more than 500 copies, and advertis- 
ing had mounted to 130 inches. The 
News had become a ten-page paper. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jordan had found it nec- 
essary to hire a staff of six. The paper 
seemed destined to be one of the few 
United States newspapers to make 
money in its first year. 

Stressing complete coverage of local 
events, The News completely eliminates 
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national news. Realizing that they can- 
not hope to compete with Portland and 
Bangor papers, the Jordans take the 
attitude that “a remark from one of 
our local men rates more space than 
any national news on the wires...” 

Having none of the inertia that char- 
acterizes many county newspapers 
publishers, editors of The News “re- 
plate” in the middle of an edition if hot 
news breaks. This means cutting a 
section of stencil away and replacing 
it with the new story. On one occa- 
sion, when a local man was stabbed, 
the aggressive News was on the streets 
in a few minutes with an extra. 

Growing steadily more profitable, the 
little paper hopes to establish itself as 
a tiny testing ground for national ad- 
vertising. Its fishermen-farmer-mil- 
lionaire readers, it feels, offer an excel- 
lent population cross-section. 

So far the only error in The News’s 
management came when its publishers 
decided to print on both sides of the 
sheets. A storm of protest came from 
frugal readers who liked to use the 
blank sides for scratch paper. 

The Jordans grew up together in 
Newton, Mass., and went to high school 
there. She went to Smith College and 
he to Boston University. After grad- 
uation, she attended Columbia School 
of Journalism, then worked for The 
Youth’s Companion and, later, Mc- 
Call’s. Meanwhile Mr. Jordan was a 
Transcript reporter and taught at B. U. 
When they decided to get married in 
1930 they wrote their own ceremony. 
Both are passionately fond of news- 
paper work, chocolate cake, and their 
own Maine woods camp. 


a 
SIAMESE TWINS: One Desires 
Officials Say No 


Marriage; 
Into New York’s soaring Municipal 
Building last week hobbled Daisy and 
Violet Hilton. Hanging on Maurice 
Lambert’s arm, the girls shot up in an 
elevator to the Marriage License Bu- 
reau. A clerk looked over the appli- 
cation shoved through his wicket win- 
dow, looked at the girls, then refused 
his stamp of approval. 

When the application was carried a 
step higher to the city’s Assistant 
Corporation Counsel, he scrawled across 
its top: “Application. is denied on 
ground that the bride is a Siamese 
twin.” Violet, the twin on the right, 
could not marry her musical director. 
Despite the fact that there is no law 
against such marriages, it was opposed 
on grounds of morality and decency. 

Remembering the journalistic sleigh 
ride on which it was taken by Siamese 
twins six years ago, the New York 
press reported the incident briefly and 
colorlessly. 

Among publicity seekers, as city 
editors know, none are more active 
than Siamese twins. Whenever pre- 
paring for a vaudeville tour, they al- 
ways elicit flashy, controversy-making, 
newspaper copy. 

The Hilton sisters, born in England 
in 1908, started their professional 
careers in the back room of a British 
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Violet and Daisy Hilton and Fiance: 
Marriage License Was not Granted 


pub when 6 weeks old, and since then 
they have dodged in and out of both 
court and press. Coming to the United 
States in 1925 and establishing them- 
selves in a gaudy $75,000 Spanish- 
Chinese house in San Antonio, they 
entered vaudeville as a singing, danc- 
ing, saxophone-playing team. 

After routine publicity of minor twin 
stunts, they caused a big Fourth Estate 
ripple when in 1931 they sued their 
manager for $99,000 for intimidation, 
falsification, and other items. The 
same year they got invaluable publicity 
by being named corespondents in a 
Kansas divorce suit. Then came an 
alienation of affections suit for 
$250,000. : 

Last Fall the Hilton sisters stepped 
off the Mauretania, after complaining 
bitterly to reporters for having had to 
pay for two passages, to announce “a 
double wedding soon.” Most credit for 
these news stories belongs to Terry 
Turner, master of flashy publicity 
stunts, who is now running a Columbus, 
Ohio, theatre. 

The greatest Turner-Siamese twin 
stunt—one, incidentally, which was 
copied from P. T. Barnum’s notebook 
—came in 1928. Turner was manager 
for Mary (Puddin) and Margaret 
(Maggie) Gibb, Holyoke, Mass., twins. 
He announced to the press that his 
proteges had decided to have them- 
selves cut apart. One wanted to get 
married. 

The tabloid press went for the story 
like hungry hounds after raw meat. 
Bernarr MacFadden’s noisy New York 
Graphic pointed out that such oper- 
ations were almost invariably fatal. 
Gruesome composite photos were dis- 


played under big, black headlines: 
“POISE KNIFE FOR TWINS.” 

The surgeon who was to do the work 
was Dr. Francis P. Weston, who as- 
sisted an Indian fakir in a burial stunt 
and who helped Harry Houdini debunk 
fakirs. As the eventful day for the 
operation neared, the conservative New 
York Herald Tribune succumbed and 
printed the story. The austere Times, 
in a two-column headline, reported: 
“CONSIDER SEVERING SIAMESE 
TWIN GIRLS HERE IN HOSPITAL, 
AS ONE WANTS TO MARRY.” As 
quickly as the story had been born it 
died. The operation was called off, 
and the girls opened in vaudeville at 
$1,500 a week. 

Probably the most disastrous Siamese 
twin story was that of two normal 
sisters, Patricia and Madeleine Infante. 
Hitching themselves together with a 
wire spring, they copied their success- 
ful rivals’ names, billing themselves as 
Daisy and Violet Milton. 

Things went well until they had a 
fight with their manager. After pum- 
meling him and blackening his eyes, 
they smashed a sign which billed them 
as the “only original American Siamese 
twins.”” Unhitched, they went to court 
to face a charge of vandalism that 
ended their career. 

The original “Siamese” twins, Chang 
and Eng, were Chinese. Born in 1810 
they were later brought to the United 
States by a sailor who literally bought 
them from their mother. They were 
the sensation of the day. Deciding to 
become citizens, the boys adopted the 
name of the man behind them in line 
at the naturalization bureau and be- 
came Chang and Eng Bunker. Grown 
rich, the twins moved to North Caro- 
lina, bought two farms, and married 
Irish sisters. Half the week was spent 
with one wife, the balance with the 
other. Between them, Chang and Eng 
had 21 children. 


WOODYARD: Eight Long Island 
Weeklies Added to Chain 


The largest chain of United States 
newspapers is owned by Scripps-How- 
ard and has 25 links. Next comes Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst’s with 24. Third 
place, until last week, was held by 
General Newspapers. Then, out of the 
poverty-stricken hills of West Virginia 
into one of the world’s richest counties 
—Nassau, in the middle of Long Is- 
land’s banker-broker belt—came Ed- 
ward D. (Ted) Woodyard. When con- 
versations with various publishers were 
over, he had eight new newspapers to 
add to the fifteen already owned by 
him and his two brothers. 

Unlike publishers who cater to the 
tastes of millions of readers and rush 
editions to the streets on express-trail 
schedules, Ted Woodyard’s business is 
leisurely. He deals exclusively in coun- 
ty weekly newspapers. 

Graduating from West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Woodyard went away to war. 
When he came home to Spencer, W. 
Va., he found his Congressman-father 
had acquired a newspaper in a business 
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deal. With his elder brother, William, 
and his younger brother, Henry, he 
started work on The Spencer Times- 
Record. 

Brother Bill handled the editorial 
and political end. Henry, as business 
manager, soon won for The Times- 
Record national leadership in display 
advertising. Meanwhile brother Ted 
went scouting for more weeklies. By 
August, 1929, an even dozen were tied 
together in Woodyard Publications, 
Inc. Presently $335,000 worth of 7 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock was 
issued, and one share of common stock 
was given to each holder of a $100 pre- 
ferred share. 

Sails had to be trimmed sharply 
when the depression struck. But the 
four-months-old venture prospered. 
Where the average of the 11,205 United 
States weeklies employed 5.3 men, the 
Woodyard papers got along with 2.1 
men. Where average gross income was 
$15,000, the Woodyard figure was $17,- 
000. Where average net profit was 4.3 
per cent, the Woodyards were able to 
show 14.3 per cent. Editors were told 
to follow one rule: Make money. 

In part, success is due to the fact 
that the chain was not encumbered 
with real estate. Salaries were low. 
Profits during bleak depression years 
were sufficient ($25,000 after preferred 
dividends in the last half of 1933) to 
buy three more West Virginia weeklies. 

With West Virginia units working 
smoothly, Ted Woodyard cast his eyes 
far afield for new acquisitions. He 
scanned not only Long Island but Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, and Ohio, where sur- 
veys are now being made. The most 
attractive buy seemed the eight Nassau 
County, N. Y., papers. 

Mr. Woodyard thought the Long Is- 
land chain papers, long playthings of 
rich men, could be made highly prof- 
itable under Woodyard management. 
High-pressure Woodyard advertising 
men could book block advertising for 
the whole group. All eight could be 
printed in two plants. Woodyard Publi- 
cations of New York was organized. 

The $60,000 in stock issued to finance 
the deal was gobbled up by Karl Bickel, 
astute head of the United Press; Spru- 
ille Braden, the financier-engineer who 
electrified Chile’s railways and served 
as a United States delegate to last 
Winter’s Montevideo Conference, and 
half a dozen other men whose names 
make news in Wall Street. 

Should business bear up well, Ted 
Woodyard, now 37, sees no reason why 
his chain should not lengthen to 300 or 
400 links in the next few years. Week- 
lies cost little and can be killed if they 
are not profitable. On the other hand, 
& small investment might grow tre- 
mendously under the Woodyard operat- 
ing and advertising system. 

There is a good chance that the 
clever brothers Woodyard, who have 
entered the Fourth Estate by the back 
door, will some day take their seats 
with the mighty. Should they get their 
400 papers and maintain the average 
Woodyard circulation (2,000), the chain 
would rank fourth in the nation in 
number of readers. 
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AIR EXPRESS: Red Tape Is Cut 


From International Shipments 


When a Cincinnati citizen wants to 
send a package to Lima, Ohio, he 
simply calls an express man and pays 
a small fee. Should he want to send a 
package to Lima, Peru, complications 
arise. He has to have a consular in- 
voice, a bill of lading, and anywhere 
from three to fourteen red-tape docu- 
ments. Even then, the shipper has no 
positive assurance that his package 
will get to Peru before six months have 
elapsed. 

The death knell to an awkward, out- 
moded system of international ship- 
ments was heard last week when Pan 
American Airways announced that, be- 
ginning Aug. 1, it will issue “airway- 
bills.”” These single express documents, 
procurable at any of Railway Express 
Agency’s 23,000 depots, will plow a 
swath through delayed steamer sail- 
ings and customs inspections. A pack- 
age dispatched by boat from New York 
usually takes more than a month to 
get to Rio. By Pan American it will 
take six days. 

It was no simple matter for the 
“world’s longest” airline to get official 
blessing for the plan from the 30 
countries it touches on its 19,000-mile 
Central and South American swing. 
Tedious negotiations, with which the 
State Department helped, finally estab- 
lished the world’s first international 
express system. 

Foreseeing the day when such a 
system would be an actuality, Pan 
American specified that its giant new 
clipper ships, one of which was licensed 
in Hartford, Conn., last week, and three 
more of which are being built, would 
have ample express accommodations. 
Instead of carrying 700 pounds of ex- 
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press, as did the old clippers, the new 
ones will carry 3,000 pounds. 

American-owned airlinés last year 
carried 3,500,000 pounds of air express. 
This year they hope to raise this figure 
considerably by offering speedier, more 
frequent trips. Despite high rates, the 
public seems ever more willing to use 
air express. 

Probably the greatest air express 
order in history was handed Pan 
American-Grace Airways (which han- 
dles South American West Coast traf- 
fic) by an Andean mining company. To 
get 60 tons of heavy mining machinery 
over the 14,000-foot mountain range 
was extremely difficult and expensive. 
Could “Panagra” do the job? 

Pan American-Grace officials looked 
over the bleak, jagged Peruvian Andes, 
and decided it was possible. Loading 
platforms and cranes were installed at 
Cuzco, ancient Inca capital. Unloading 
cranes and platforms were installed at 
Huanaco-pampa, a few miles from the 
mines. 

The overland journey takes nearly 
a week. Planes could make it in 30 
minutes. Express compartments were 
scooped out of the Ford tri-motored 
planes to make room for transformers 
that weighed as much as 1,800 pounds. 
Four daily shuttle trips moved the 60 
tons of machinery and 50 mining com- 
pany employes over the hazardous 
route in twelve days. 

One of Pan’ American’s most lucra- 
tive express items is poultry. Central 
and South American farmers, anxious 
to improve their European breeds with 
American stock, tried having hatching 
eggs shipped by boat from Florida and 


Texas. Most of the eggs spoiled in 
transit. Pan American got this egg 
business. Then a farmer discovered 


hatched chicks weighed less than fer- 
tilized eggs, and live chicks began to 
take the air. Pan American has al- 
ready transported more than 300,000 
potential pullets. 
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Loading Heavy Mining Machinery Into a Panagra Plane at 
Cuzco, Peru, for Hop Over the 14,000-Foot Andes Mountains 
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SCREEN: New Film Library Rents 
16 mm. Talkies at $2 a Reel 


Sound projectors are not yet in the 
average movie fan’s home, but they 
are steadily coming closer to his door. 
They now cost $395. With an eye to 
the future market—and to the present 
market in schools and clubs—Russell 
B. Smith has formed a sound-film cir- 
culating library. 

All but four types of film will be 
available. There will be no reels deal- 
ing with sex appeal, triangle plots, 
gangsters, or horrors. Mr. Smith’s 
library will be strictly moral. To ban 
these types will also simplify his busi- 
ness, for they are the most popular in 
commercial houses and enjoy the long- 
est runs. Consequently they are not 
made available for private use for 
at least a year after production. 

In spite of the gaps in its catalogue, 
the sound-film library has promise 
of filling a definite need. The problem 
has always been one of distribution. 
For that reason the Eastman Kodak 
Co., with fifteen branches throughout 
the country, has led all competitors in 
the renting field. 


Because of its strong position in the 
film industry, Eastman has access to 
all rentable pictures. There are six 
smaller libraries doing a fair business, 
the largest of which are Sound Film 
and Home Film Library. From time 
to time others spring up and die away. 


Mr. Smith proposes to solve the 
problem in a novel way. He will secure 
customers through Morris Plan banks. 
These banks, controlled by Industrial 
Finance Corp., have 158 branches in 
130 American cities. Anyone wanting 
a film can go to the window and rent 
one reel for $2. 


Mr. Smith has already bought out- 
right some 70 films and opened his 
first library in New York City. With- 
in the next two months he plans to 
start business in Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and St. Louis. As demand grows he 
will open agencies wherever there is 
a Morris Plan bank. His films will be 
of the sixteen millimeter size—less than 
half as wide as the films used in com- 
mercial movie houses. 


A sound projector for narrow film 
has been on the market for three years, 
following a five-year period of research 
for which the film industry spent more 
than $1,000,000. RCA was the first in 
the field with its RCA-Victor photo- 
phone. Its most serious competitor is 
Victor-Animatograph Company, whose 
projectors are sold by Eastman. 


Gauged to the size of the film, the 
small projectors weigh 6214 pounds and 
are 15 inches high. While much heavier 
than the old silent type, they weigh 
but a fraction as much as full-sized 
machines. The new machines will not 
work unless the film is wound exactly 
right. Careless winding, so common in 
the days of silent films, must stop. 

Reducing a film from regular size to 
16 mm. can be done in two ways. The 
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older way is the electrical-reduction- 
printer method, which costs $80 a reel. 
This requires separate reducing of 
sound and picture and a later syn- 
chronization of the two. 

The newer and cheaper way is the 
optical-reduction-printer method, cost- 
ing $50 a reel. By the optical method, 
the film with its sound track is merely 
run through a reducing lens. It will not 
make as many duplicates as the elec- 
trical method. 

Since the new tiny films and smaller 
projectors have appeared, free-lance 
promoters have taken to barnstorming 
the country, setting up tents or hiring 
rooms, and announcing programs at 
10 cents admission. Movie officials are 
determined to end this practice. Here- 


after film-renters must sign a con- 
tract agreeing not to show feature pic- 
tures for profit. 


Producers feel that 





would show an 8 mm. film suitable for 
home use. RCA-Victor and Eastman 
are working out the details of this lat- 
est pleasure machine. 


NEW MOVIES: Private Car Murder, 
Love, Dynamite, and Jimmy Durante 


About a decade ago, “Murder in the 
Private Car” flourished on the stage as 
“The Rear Car.” Later it was made 
into a silent movie. Now, with Charles 
Ruggles successfully playing the con- 
scientious detective, it becomes a 
sound film (MGM). 

Una Merkel in the feminine lead has 
good comedy lines. A gorilla and sud- 
den death supply shudders. 

Americans who know Paris will greet 
one of the villains as an old friend. He 
is none other than Cliff Thompson, 
onetime owner of the famous Parisian 
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Jimmy Durante and Lupe Velez: More Light Was Needed on His Nose 


showing to large audiences in this semi- 
professional manner has affected box 
office returns in local theatres. 

Commercial industries furnish an ex- 
cellent market for small-gauge reels. 
The advantages of sound films for 
training salesmen and dealers are al- 
most unlimited. In industrial exhibits 
movies have turned out to be A-1 ad- 
vertising mediums. Last year Reid Ice 
Cream ordered from RCA a three-reel 
picture of Jack Frost’s adventures in 
their plant. Ice cream salesmen man- 
aged to book the film in almost every 
public school in the country because it 
taught how ice cream was made and 
how factories work. 

The number of films available for li- 
brary purposes has recently leaped. Six 
months ago there were not more than 
50. In response to pleas from many 
quarters producers tripled the supply. 
The new ones include some fairly suc- 
cessful features with names changed. 

Movie-minded researchers are now 
turning their attention to a still smaller 
and cheaper sound projector which 


Artists’ Club and later master of cere- 
monies at the Kit Kat Club. 

It was adventures with “The Rear 
Car” that sent him abroad. After a 
successful tour of this country, the play 
came to New York. Unfortunately, the 
troupers found on Broadway a play so 
similar that they decided not to open. 

Feeling discouraged and at loose 
ends, Mr. Thompson went to Paris and 
amused himself by buying half interest 
in the Artists’ Club. He stayed for six 
years and produced “The Rear Car’ 
there. It had a successful run. Two 
years ago he returned to Hollywood. 

“I Give My Love:” Paul Lucas keeps 
his fascinating ways with the ladies in 
this latest Universal film. He takes 
the part of an art instructor and be- 
comes particularly interested in 4 
model played by Wynne Gibson. Be- 
ginning before the war in New York's 
Greenwich Village, the picture works 
through marriage troubles and murder 
into the present day. 

The story for the film was written 
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by Vicki Baum, author of “Grand 


Hotel.” 

“STRICTLY DYNAMITE:” “Did Napoleon 
forgive Waterloo?” demands Jimmy 
Durante, glaring at Nick. “Schnozzle” 
is the enraged Moxie Slaight, a radio 
comic, and Nick is his gag writer. The 
gags have gone stale, and Moxie’s au- 
dience has gone to sleep. 

Moxie’s troubles come all at once. 
Returning from his disastrous broad- 
cast, he is told his Vera (Lupe Velez) 
and the gag writer have disappeared 
for three weeks. When asked what he 
makes of this, the lightning calculator 
cries: “Six weeks. I see it all!” 

Then Moxie discovers that Nick 
writes poetry. Waterloo is forgotten, 
and the poems are bought for a nice 
fat sum. The ending is happy in this 
RKO film of typical Durante frivolity. 

From Hollywood comes a report of 
difficulties encountered in filming the 
piece. When a light is played on Mr. 
Durante’s face it takes two more bril- 
liant rays to eradicate the shadow of 
his nose. 

“SHOOT THE WoRKS:” An unexpected 
macabre note sounds in this white- 
washed screen version of “The Great 
Magoo,” stage play by Ben Hecht and 
Gene Fowler. Last Spring two of the 
principal players met death. Dorothy 
Dell lost her life in a motor accident; 
Lew Cody died in his sleep. They ap- 
pear in “Shoot the Works” in comic 
roles. 

When Jack Oakie, as Nicky, says 
to Dorothy Dell: “You get all the tough 
breaks, baby,” the audience is near 
weeping. 

The beloved and gentle Lew Cody 
plays the part of a hard-boiled booking 
agent who gives no quarter and rakes 
in the profits. 

Nicky is the blustering owner of a 
third-rate sideshow. The show doesn’t 
make money, so he stages a record- 
breaking stunt of flagpole-sitting. The 
picture’s best scene comes when Nicky 
announces a $500 haul on this stunt and 
then shows how this will be eaten up 
by debts. The troupers’ pleased grins 
we quickly erased by scowls, moans, 
ind tears. 

“Mipnicut ALrBi:” Damon Runyon, 
daily columnist, short-story creator, 
and Hearst sports writer has spread his 
activities into screenland. He is the 
movies’ latest fad. Stars and producers 
clamor for a story from his magic pen. 

In “Midnight Alibi,” adapted from his 
romance, “The Old Doll’s House,” Mr. 
Runyon failed to produce his usual 
charming tale. It lacks the whimsy of 
his first two successes, “Little Miss 
Marker” and “Lady for a Day.” 

Richard Barthelmess takes the part 
of a gangster who falls in love with a 
rival’s sister. He meets a dear old lady 
who thinks nothing of prevaricating on 
the witness stand to save the amorous 
crook from justice. 


Warner Brothers add the required 
moral ending by allowing Mr. Barthel- 
mess to marry the heroine and for- 
Swear a life of crime. 





TRANSITION 





Born: A_ great-granddaughter, to 
former Kaiser Wilhelm II of Germany. 
She is the daughter of Prince Wilhelm 
of Prussia, eldest son of the ex-Crown 
Prince. Her father broke the Hohen- 
zollern tradition and forfeited his rights 
as heir presumptive when he married 
a commoner, Dorothea von Salviati. 

BirTHDAY: John D. Rockefeller, whose 
“life has been one long, happy holiday, 
full of work and full of play,” 95, July 
8. He celebrated the event by not issu- 
ing a statement, either in prose or in 
verse, as he has done on other birth- 
days. The quotation is from a poem 
which he wrote several years ago. The 
day was a particularly happy one for 
Mr. Rockefeller because it brought the 
first cool weather since Summer started. 
The heat, attendants of the old man 
said, has greatly sapped his strength. 

ENGAGED: Charles Benjamin Ullmo, 
to the woman who procured his release 
after 26 years of exile on Devil’s Island. 


His benefactress, a Mile. Porier, met 
him when he landed at Havre from an 
exile so lonely that he had stood on 
the shore and watched for sharks which 
he could name and talk to. He had 
never seen Mlle. Porier before, but they 
became engaged on their first meeting. 


She grew interested in his case seven 
years ago, and finally obtained a par- 
don for his offense, committed nearly 
three decades ago on account of an- 
other woman. When he was 26 and a 
lieutenant in the French Navy, he was 
convicted of turning spy and betraying 
his country to obtain money for an 
actress who had infatuated him. 


® Miss Mary French, granddaughter 
of the Frederick Billings who helped 
found, and later headed, the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, to Laurance Spelman 
Rockefeller, John D. Jr.’s son. They 
will be married in August. 

MarRiED: The eleventh Duke of 
Luynes and Chevreuse, to Senorita 
Juana Diaz Unque, in a little church at 
Dampiere, on the ducal domains. The 
Duke is a scion of one of France’s old- 
est families, although the title has had 
no legal existence since France became 
a republic. The Senorita is heiress of 
one of Argentina’s wealthiest families. 
She is the adopted daughter of a great 
cattle baron. 

Diep: Ferdinand Strauss, 86, the 
old man who failed to regain his van- 
ished youth. Twice he went through 
gland operations in an attempt to cure 
the disease of age, but he went right 
on being old. When his wife, 45 years 
his junior, found that the years did not 
roll from his sagging shoulders, she 
sued for separation. He was 75. when 
he married her. When he died her peti- 
tion for $15,000-a-year alimony was 
still pending. 

When death came she relented. She 
tried to see her husband’s body, lying 
in his apartment at 600 West End 
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John D. Rockefeller: The Heat Wave 
Let up for His Ninety-Fifth Birthday 
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General Johnson and Professor Moley 
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Avenue, New York City, but was 
barred by order of his attorney. 


® Harris Joseph Ryan, 68, scientist and 
electrical engineer, who created a bolt 
of lightning and sent it hurtling across 
his laboratory. 

BaANKRuPT: Charles Ray, movie actor, 
and Mrs. Charles Ray. Filing bank- 
ruptcy petitions in Hollywood on the 
same day, they revealed that, although 
united in insolvency, they had lived 
apart for a year. He has $350 to pay 
$29,294 debts; she has $400 to meet 
debts of $29,397. 


GRANTED: In Mount Holly, N. J., to 
administrators of the $114,850,733 
estate of Dr. John T. Dorrance, fees 
totaling $1,921,067. Dr. Dorrance was 
head of the Campbell Soup Co.. The 
fees were the largest ever allowed on 
an estate in the Philadelphia metro- 
politan district. 


DEPARTED: Bernard Baruch, finan- 
cier, to take his annual rest cure at 
Vichy. Gen. Hugh S. Johnson and Prof. 
Raymond Moley were at the pier to see 
him off on the Ile de France. 


® Augusto Rosso, Italian Ambassador 
to the United States, to tell Mussolini 
all about the New Deal. ‘Mussolini is 
deeply interested in the New Deal,” 
said the Ambassador. “I have made 
frequent reports to the Premier on the 
New Deal, and he comes back with 
requests for supplementary reports.” 


® Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Relief 
Administrator, on the S. S. Washington 
to study methods of unemployment re- 
lief in European countries. 


ARRIVED: Mrs. Samuel Insull, from 
Greece, July 5, saying of her husband: 
“I have never known a dishonest sug- 
gestion to enter into his thoughts.”’ The 
former actress, Gladys Wallis, petite 
brunette, looked 15 years younger than 
her given 59 as she greeted her son, 
Samuel Insull, Jr. 

She came home in a $126 tourist 
cabin, but paid $102 duty—‘mostly re- 
placements’—on her eighteen pieces 
of luggage. 

Deftly her son maneuvered her 
through the barrage of reporters’ ques- 
tions. Young Insull denied that he was 
being advised by a press agent, but 
admitted that since his father’s capture 
he has “picked up a lot of hints and 
suggestions.” To all reporters’ ques- 
tions Mrs. Insull, holding her son’s arm, 
replied that her only desire was to re- 
join her family. 

Before. going home to Chicago, she 
tried in vain to telephone Mme. Kour- 
youmdjoglou, who had befriended the 
ex-utility king in Greece and who ar- 
rived in New York the previous week. 

Arriving home, Mrs. Insull declared: 
“Women’s greatest metier should be 
to soften the hardships in life which 
their men have to meet.” 

Three days earlier in Chicago, Sam- 
uel Insull Sr., angry over his indict- 
ment, announced the United States had 
shanghaied him from Turkey. The 
government, he said, was fighting him 
with a “shotgun.” 
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NEA CONVENTION: Teachers 
Argue, Debate, and Resolve 


Thousands of teachers from all parts 
of the country gathered in Washington 
last week. Thursday evening, with the 
thermometer at 94, they sat and per- 
spired in Washington Auditorium. The 
United States Army Band played 
“Wedding of the Rose” and “Moonlight 
on the Hudson,” but this light and airy 
music did not soothe the teachers’ ruf- 
fled feelings. 

Each day they got hotter and an- 
grier. The next to the last day of the 
Seventy-second annual meeting of the 
National Education Association, pent- 
up feelings were loosed. 

“We determined to come to Washing- 
ton in the heat,’ declared Robert C. 
Moore, Secretary of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association, “thinking it 
probable that the President of the 
United States would like to address us. 
We have sweated and we have swel- 
tered but not one single personal or of- 
ficial word has come from him. Gen- 
eral Johnson, who was to have spoken 
for the President yesterday, was ill and 
left town. I believe a great national 
organization fighting for childhood in 
a time of crisis deserves the attention 
of the New Deal.” 

Mr. Moore’s speech was loudly and 
heartily applauded. Many of the dele- 
gates had read in the evening papers 
a denial from New York that General 
Johnson was ill. “I certainly am not 
ill,” he said. “I came here to golf and 
get a little rest. That is all.” 

In another part of his address Mr. 
Moore declared that an “American 
naziism’”’ of business was trying to 
wreck the American school system. He 
named Samuel Insull and Charles G. 
Dawes as leaders in this movement, and 
vigorously attacked efforts of the Na- 
tional Economy League to undermine 
financial support of the schools. 


“RESOLVED THAT:” The _ teachers, 
brought to a fighting pitch by Mr. 
Moore’s warning that “our meek and 
mild resolutions must cease,”’ proceeded 
to pass bold and strong ones. 

Among resolutions passed: 

That parents, teachers, and children 
should organize mass meetings or other 
demonstrations on Thursday of Educa- 
tion Week (Nov. 8) “to impress upon 
the entrenched interests now attacking 
schools the determination of the public 
to secure sufficient financial support to 
insure for the public schools at least 
educational efficiency of the pre-depres- 
sion level.” 

That “teachers are under obligation 
to present all points of view on contro- 
versial interests, and therefore should 
have the right to express their own 
opinions on such issues without danger 
of reprisal by the school administra- 
tion or by pressure groups in the com- 
munity.” Also, “teachers should be 
guaranteed the constitutional rights of 
freedom of speech, press, and assembly 
... teachers’ conduct outside the school 
should be subject to no external col- 
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trol to which other citizens are not sub- 


ject.” 


The greatest victory for teachers, and 
that which pleased them most, was ap- 
proval of a resolution granting “not 
less than $10,000” of the association’s 
funds for furthering the cause of ten- 
ure in office. Many educators have 
not been enthusiastic over this policy 
by which teachers obtain a job-guar- 
antee. The tenure committee won its 
first decided victory. 


Zook: Dr. George F. Zook, retiring 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, added to the indignation by 
saying that President Roosevelt was 
opposed to any explicit approval of 
granting schools Federal aid. He said 
the administration’s luke-warm policy 
was responsible for failure of a bill 
which would have given the schools 
$75,000,000. What aid had been given 
was really “unemployment” aid. He 
urged that the government should build 
schools as has “long been the usual 
thing in Great Britain and France.” 

Pointing out that $3,400,000,000 has 
been authorized for building roads, and 
huge sums for battleships, he asked: 
“Where does the little red school house 
come in? What are we going to do 
about those 245,241 one-room rural 
schools, a large proportion of which 
are a disgrace to the level of civiliza- 
tion which we claim to have attained?” 


Lecion: The American Legion, al- 
ways alert for signs of radicalism, sent 
two speakers. Russell Cook declared 
“the creation of a new social order had 
no proper place in the schoolrooms.” 
Edward A. Hayes, national commander 
of the Legion, pooh-poohed talk about 
money being better invested in schools 
than armaments. He suggested that 
schools could easily obtain needed funds 
by fighting against the “maintenance 
of useless, superfluous spoilsmen of 
politics.” 

Of American teachers, 82 per cent 
are women, and 77 per cent of them 
are single. Those roasting in the heat 
of Washington were made a good deal 
hotter when they heard Dr. William A. 
White, internationally known psychia- 
trist, say married teachers were better 
than single ones. “Single women,” he 
said, “are apt to have distorted per- 
sonalities.” 

Before they left the capital, the 
teachers elected a new president of 
the NEA. He is Dr. Henry Lester 
Smith, dean of the School of Educa- 
tion at Indiana University. 


SEX EDUCATION: At Columbia, 
Outspoken Views Are Voiced 


Last week Columbia University and 
the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion invited leading educators to come 
and discuss students, sex, and marriage. 

In a room in Teachers College, 200 
men and women gathered around Dr. 
Ernest R. Groves to hear him talk on 
the subject he knows best—marriage 
and how to make it successful. 

Nine years ago North Carolina Uni- 
versity students decided they wanted to 
Prepare for marriage as well as busi- 
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Legion Commander Hayes, Who Told 
the Teachers How to Raise Money 


ness. Two years later Dr. Groves came 
from Boston University, officially to be 
Professor of Sociology, but the students 
named him “Professor of Marriage.” 
His course, amazingly successful, has 
become a model for other colleges. 

“It takes intelligence to be a modern 
wife,” Dr. Groves told the Columbia 
conference. College women, he said, 
make good wives because their ideals 
are high. They are “intolerant of the 
narrow selfishness and meager family 
life which explain the strain in some 
marriages.” 

Prof. Lyman Bryson of Columbia 
thought taboos were the cause of many 
wrecked marriages. “A chief fault with 
Anglo-Saxons,” he explained, “is that 
we are unreasonably afraid of our emo- 
tions. We must learn to be proud of 
our feelings ... and show our emo- 
tions effectively and honestly.” 

Dr. Robert L. Dickinson, secretary of 
the National Committee on Maternal 
Health, scored doctors for being “timid” 
in facing pre-marital problems. The 
educators at Columbia were not timid. 
They entered into the discussion with 
zest. 

Dr. Dickinson said pre-marital rela- 
tions were increasing. In 1885 one out 
of five cases admitted such relations. 
In 1930 one out of three, and in 1933, 
one out of two. 

Continence before marriage is no 
proof of happiness afterward, said Dr. 
Lester W. Dearborn, of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for Social Hygiene. 
On the contrary, pre-marital relations 
seem to improve lasting faithfulness. 
“If my own son or daughter came to 
me for advice,” he said, “I should not 
advise against pre-marital relations.” 

The conference agreed that every 
senior high school and college should 
have a course “on marriage and sex 
life.” Prof. Maurice A. Bigelow of Co- 
lumbia showed that thousands of di- 
vorce cases had been averted by scien- 
tifie information given in such courses. 

Figures showing fewer divorces 
among young couples were cited by 
Dr. Paul Popenoe, Director of the Insti- 
tute of Family Relations, Los Angeles. 

Up to 1930, he said, the greatest 
number of divorces were granted 
couples married only two and three 
years. Today the largest number are 
among couples married ten years or 
more, although even this group has de- 
creased. 

The general decrease is largely due 
to a wider reading of recognized books 
on sex and marriage. He also praised 
the laws of twelve states which require 
physical examination of men before 
marriage, and 24 states which require 
announcement of marriage intentions. 
This last has curbed “freak, run-away, 
and drunken marriages.” 

The educators, accustomed to gen- 
eralities, were amused at a realistic 
suggestion made by Dr. Elsa B. Grove 
of Columbia. “Young women,” she 
said, with a twinkle in her eye, “‘should 
go on week-end parties with their 
prospective husbands.” Then she added 
soberly: “You can tell a man’s char- 
acter largely by the fact that he keeps 
his bathtub clean. You can tell by the 
neatness of his bathrobe.” 
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MEDICINE: Antiparalysis Serum 
Pumped Into Doctors in Test 


Five men and women in New York 
last week had spots on their arms or 
legs—as they preferred—swabbed with 
alcohol. Then their skin was punc- 
tured with a hypodermic needle and 
five cubic centimeters of what science 
hoped would be an infantile paralysis 
preventive were pumped into their 
blood streams. 

The new vaccine was devised by Dr. 
Maurice Brodie, 30-year-old British- 
born bacteriologist who studied at 
Canada’s McGill University and is now 
teaching at New York University. 
Working with Dr. William H. Park, 
septuagenarian head of the New York 
Bureau of Laboratories, Dr. Brodie fol- 
lowed the same trail that led Louis 
Pasteur to discovery of a hydrophobia 
preventive. 

First he infected little Indian rhesus 
monkeys—the only other creature be- 
sides man that will contract polio- 
myelitis—with the tiny, invisible virus 
of the disease. Soon they lay feverish 
and motionless. When death was near, 
the young researcher killed his ailing 
animals. Removing their virus-eaten 
spinal columns, he ground them up in 
a 40 per cent solution of formaldehyde. 
The formalin, he hoped, would kill the 
virus but not its power to build up 
antibodies, which in turn would de- 
stroy live virus. Then came a long, 
tedious series of tests. 

More chattering rhesus monkeys had 
the vaccine pumped into them. They 
were then set apart in cages to allow 
antibodies to build up in their blood. 
After a few weeks they were injected 
with live, death-dealing virus. Next 
unvaccinated monkeys (controls) were 
injected with the virus. All vaccinated 


ones lived; all unvaccinated died. 
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Dr. Brodie next called for human 
volunteers on whom to try his vaccine. 
One was the white haired and mus- 
tached Dr. Park. Others were Dr. 
Henry Wirt Jackson and Dr. Josephine 
Neal. Two laboratory technicians, 
Judith Sigarsky and Anna Goldberg, 
completed the group. That any unto- 
ward complications would develop was 
considered “very, very remote.” 

For three weeks the volunteers will 
go about their duties. Then specimens 
of their blood will be taken and an 
antibody count made. If the count has 
shot up, they will probably be immune. 
For further tests Dr. Brodie will take 
blood samples from those immunized, 
mix them with live virus, and inject 
this soup into monkeys. If the mon- 
keys survive, medicine will at last have 
a preventive for the ghastly, body- 
twisting disease. The vaccine, how- 
ever, is not a cure for those who have 
been stricken. 


= 
CHEMISTRY: Radium Claims Its 


Co-Discoverer—Marie Curie 


In the sanitarium in the French Alps 
near the jagged Savoy-Swiss frontier, 
a withered, wrinkled little woman died 
one morning last week. Had she been 
one of the nondescript legion that fre- 
quents healing centers in hope of a 
few more months of life, the world 
would have paid no notice. But since 
she was Marie Sklodowska Curie, be- 
yond doubt the greatest woman scien- 
tist who ever lived, civilized nations of 
the earth went into mourning. 

Like many other radium researchers, 
Marie Curie was sent to her death by 
the benevolent Frankenstein which her 
thin, bony hands and her fine, brilliant 
mind had helped create. Under the al- 
most lifelong battering ram of power- 
ful radium rays, her bone marrow had 
been so badly damaged that it could no 
longer supply her frail, 66-year-old 
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body with red corpuscles. Death-deal- 
ing anemia was her inevitable end. 

Marie Curie’s story is not one of 
scientific light and brilliance. Rather 
it is one of plodding devotion to a sin- 
gle line of work. She was born to her 
college-professor father and _ school 
teacher mother in Warsaw, Poland— 
then Russia—in 1867. From her father 
she inherited love for mathematics and 
physics—a love which she was destined 
to hand down to her own brilliant 
daughters. 

Hating the Russian yoke on Poland 
she went to Paris as soon as she saved 
enough money for a year’s work. This 
was in 1891. Almost immediately she 
became interested in a strange phe- 
nomenon. In the laboratory of a friend, 
Becquerel, French mineralogist, she 
saw how uranium ore spewed out cu- 
rious rays that spoiled photographic 
plates. Marie Curie determined to find 
why. 

While at this work she met and 
married a French physicist “with au- 
burn hair and large, limpid eyes.’’ He 
was Pierre Curie. 

She told him about her work and 
he decided to help. From their shack 
laboratory a few days before Christmas, 
1898, the discovery of the startling new 
element, radium, was announced. 

The Nobel prize was given the 
Curies and Bacquerel in 1903. Eight 
years later the Nobel board did the un- 
precedented. It gave Marie Curie a 
Nobel Prize all for herself. Great Brit- 
ain came along with its Davy and its 
Albert Medals. France made her the 
first woman member of the Academy 
of Sciences. 

All of this puzzled the shy, retiring, 
severely plain little woman, who was 
widowed when a truck killed her hus- 
band in 1906. She preferred to be let 
alone to stir a pot of soup for her two 
children or to stir a cauldron of hot 
radioactive ore with a bar almost as 
big as herself. 





PAUL THOMPSON PHOTO 
Marie Curie in Shack Laboratory 
Where She Found Radium in 1898 
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AMOS °N’ ANDY: Comedians Go 
Away Two Months to “Unlax’’ 


Amos Jones, who used to be a to- 
bacco salesman, and Andrew H. Brown, 
who used to be a bricklayer, begin a 
two-month vacation this week. Their 
other names are Freeman F. Gosden 
and Charles J. Correll. America 
knows them as Amos ’n’ Andy. 

This is their first vacation in eight 
years on the air. Since shortly after 
their first radio audition at WEBH, 
Chicago, in 1925, which they asked for 
“just for the fun of it,” they have been 
on the air steadily, have become a na- 
tional institution, and have made for- 
tunes out of their $100,000-a-year earn- 
ings. 

Mr. and Mrs. Correll will tour Eu- 
rope, without an itinerary, while An- 
drew H. Brown is “restin’ his brain.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Gosden will tour the Ca- 
nadian Northwest and then go to Alas- 
ka so Amos Jones can “do a lot o’ 
fishin’ and unlax.” They’ll be back on 
the air Sept. 17. Frank Buck will take 
their place on Pepsodent’s program 
with dramatizations of his bring-’em- 
back-alive wild animal stories. 

Amos (Gosden) is tall, blond, curly- 
haired, and 35; Andy (Correll) is 
short, stocky, dark-haired, and 44. They 
have been called “the Comic Strip of 
the Air.” In real life, Amos is care- 
free, while Andy is serious and wor- 
ries. 

In the eight years ending Friday the 
13th (which they consider lucky), 
Amos ’n’ Andy wrote 1,892 scripts con- 
taining 3,500,000 words, all of which 
are recorded in bound volumes. They 
alone conceived and wrote them all. 
They have introduced 75 characters, all 
played by themselves, and have missed 
only two broadcasts. They have often 
exchanged characters, Amos being 
Andy and Andy being Amos. 

No visitor has ever seen them broad- 
cast. They fear it might upset them. 
When Amos does Brother Crawford 
he bounces up and down on his chair. 
Amos says Andy’s antics during their 
broadcast are so funny he has to look 
away to keep from laughing. They 
feel an audience would surely laugh 
and spoil the show. 


© 
MOVIE BAN: Theatres’ Protests 
End Film Stars’ Broadcasts 


On the heels of their troubles with 
churchmen (see page 33), Hollywood 
movie makers encountered thumping 
protests from their own exhibitors this 
week. Picture-house managers com- 
Plained that when movie stars appear 
on radio programs, fans stay home to 
listen and leave theatres empty. Holly- 
wood took action. 

Long-term contract stars of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer and Paramount were 
forbidden to perform on the radio. 

Charles Ruggles and Mary Boland 
were ordered to cancel their thirteen- 
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week series of air shows for Lehn & 
Fink’s Hall of Fame program. Ruth 
Etting, former Ziegfeld torch-singer, 
was expected to take their place. 

Lionel Barrymore was instructed to 
give up his proposed broadcasts for 
Campbell’s soup. This was a heart- 
breaker for Columbia Broadcasting 
System salesmen, who had held scores 
of auditions trying to coax.the soup 
company onto the air. Then Barrymore 
clicked—-and was canceled. 

Columbia, however, refuses to give 
up its efforts. Dick Powell, Warner 
Brothers’ musical-picture pet, was sub- 
stituted. His audition delighted Camp- 
bell executives. 

This Summer a nation-wide audition 
contest will be held to find a worthy 
woman singer to duet with Powell. 
Vocal ability, not beauty, will be judged. 
The talent hunt will begin July 12 in 
local stations all over Columbia’s far- 
spread network. Regional winners will 
be sent to New York for final audi- 
tions. The national winner will be sent 
to Hollywood to broadcast on the full- 
hour show. 

Bing Crosby, the crooner, giddy Gra- 


- cie Allen, and sentimental Lanny Ross 


are three of the contract-stars of mov- 
iedom who were not ordered to give up 
radio. Hollywood producers feel that 
without frequent presentation on the 
air, their names would mean little in 
motion pictures. 








BROADCASTS THIS WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures P.M. 


Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific Standard Time, one hour ‘earlier 
than Daylight Saving Time. 

JULY 14: THE PLAY THAT BROADWAY 
FORGOT: Radio adaptation of “most per- 
formed play in America.’’ Name will t 
be announced until program goes on air. 
NBC hints, however, that play has been 
performed 50,000 times in last twenty 
years, but never on Great White Way. 
7:00 E.T.; 6:00 C.T.; 5:00 M.T.; 4:00 P.T. 


NBC—W JZ. 
JULY 15: NAZIMOVA: Russian dramatic star 
will appear in a scene from one of her 


numerous stage successes. James Melton, 
tenor, and Josef Pasternack’s Orchestra 
round out usually good program. 8:00 E.T.; 
7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. COLUMBIA. 
JULY 16: FRANK BUCK: Pinch-hitting for 
Amos n’ Andy. From fresh-air taxis to 
fresh-air taxidermist. 6:45 E.T.; 5:45 C.T.; 
4:45 M.T.; 3:45 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 
KATE SMITH: Return of hefty jazz singer. 


On her first radio program in seven months, 
she will sing four numbers most requested 
by patient fans. 7:00 E.T.; 6:00 C.T.; 5:00 


M.T.; 4:00 P.T. COLUMBIA, 
JULY 17: VIVIENNE SEGAL: Soprano of bet- 


ter-than-averazge quality singing on a 
placid program of smooth music. Abe Ly- 
man’s Orchestra fills in gaps. 7:30 E.T.; 
6:30 C.T.; 5:30 M.T.; 4:30 P.T. COLUM- 
BIA, 

JULY 18: FRED ALLEN: Inaugurating a new 
idea on his usually funny series of broad- 
casts. Entire action will take place in a 
“town hall.” Allen’s comedy will be heard 
oftener, but in shorter stretches. Corps of 
assistants remain same. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 


C.T; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF 

JULY 19: AL JOLSON: Returns to Paul 
Whiteman’s show, with more songs and 
jokes. Ramona, singing pianist, and Peggy 
Healy liven proceedings considerably. 9:00 
E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. NBC 
—WEAF. 

JULY 20: JOHNNY GREEN: His orchestra. 
Modern music at its best. 8:30 E.T.; 7:30 
C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. COLUMBIA. 
PHIL BAKER: Surrounded by a gang of 
madcaps, in a program that is becoming 
a habit with radio fans seeking long, loud 
laughs. 8:30 E.T.; 7:30 C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 
5:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 
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J OB IN SURAN CE: Business Eyes Wisconsin, 


First State to Set up Security Against Unemployment 


Business men throughout the land 
are casting interested glances at Wis- 
consin. That Midwestern State launched 
this month an experiment new to this 
country—compulsory unemployment in- 
surance. 

Former Gov. Philip F. LaFollette 
signed the law two years ago. Its oper- 
ation was delayed until now to give 
Wisconsin employers a chance to get 
back on their feet before shouldering 
the new burdens. They foot the entire 
bill, while employes enjoy the benefits. 

A long struggle preceded the law’s 
passage. Since 1921, bill after bill, 


most of them written by Prof. John R. 
Commons of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, had been introduced in the Wis- 





Philip (Left) and Robert La Follette, Who Carried to Completion 


consin Legislature only to meet defeat. 
Then came the depression. 

As the unemployment tide rose, many 
former opponents of unemployment in- 
surance came out in favor of it. Prof. 
Harold M. Groves and a group of ex- 
perts drafted a new bill. The State 
Federation of Labor, Wisconsin Pro- 
gressives, and organized farmers backed 
it, pulling every string. This time they 
won. 


TERMS: Each Wisconsin employer of 
ten persons or more must set up a re- 
serve fund into which he pays an 
amount equal to 2 per cent of his in- 
sured workers’ salaries. After two 
years, if this fund amounts to $55 for 


the Fight Their Father Started for Unemployment Insurance 





each worker, he may reduce his contri- 
butions to 1 per cent. When it reaches 
$75, he stops paying altogether, until 
benefit payments reduce the fund below 
that figure. Each employer’s fund is 
kept separately, and benefits are paid 
out of it only to his own dismissed 
workers. 

The lucky employes are those earn- 
ing $1,500 a year or less. If they lose 
their jobs, they receive between $5 and 
$10 a week for a maximum of ten 
weeks of unemployment in any year. 
To give reserve funds time to accu- 
mulate, no benefits will be allowed un- 
til July 1, 1935. 


ELSEWHERE: Other States, including 
New York and Ohio, have toyed with 
the idea of unemployment insurance. 
Federal bills providing for it have been 
introduced in both houses of Congress. 
So far, only Wisconsin has had the 
courage to take the plunge. 

Insurance advocates have high hopes 
for Federal action from the next Con- 
gress. Just before the last session ad- 
journed, President Roosevelt declared: 
“Next Winter we may well undertake 
... to provide... security against... 
unemployment and old age.” 

“Last week the Unemployment In- 
surance Committee of the President's 
Industrial Advisory Board recommend- 
ed a plan under which both workers 
and employers but not the government 
would contribute. Col. Robert G. El- 
bert, committee member, said: “If we 
had adopted unemployment insurance 
. . . the depression (would not) have 
plumbed such distressing depths.” 

In Europe, most countries have had 
some form of unemployment insurance 
for years. In Great Britain, wher: 
workers, the State, and employers ail 
contribute, it has degenerated into an 
expensive dole. 

Wisconsin hopes to avoid the dole by 
stressing prevention rather than relief 
of unemployment. That is why the en- 
tire burden of contributions is placed 
on employers—to discourage them from 
reducing staffs. 

In the United States many private 
companies have voluntarily adopted un- 
employment guarantee or benefil 
schemes. Outstanding among these 
are the Dennison Manufacturing Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co., General Electric 
Co., and the William Wrigley Jr. Co. 


UTILITIES: Charity and Federal 
Project Clash in the South 


When the Public Works Administra- 
tion authorized a $2,000,000 loan to 
Greenwood County, S. C., a fortnight 
ago, it little realized it was stepping 
into a hornets’ nest. The money was 
to build a publicly owned hydroelectric 
plant to supply power at half the price 
charged by the Duke Power Co., huge 
wholesaler of electric current in North 
and South Carolina. 

Last week the hornets swarmed. It 
turned out that about a third of the 
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dividends and half the interest paid 
py the Duke Power Co. goes to charity. 
The principal owner of Duke Power 
is the Duke endowment, set up in 1924 
by the late James B. Duke, tobacco 
millionaire. It has distributed $19,- 
000,000 to hospitals, orphanages, rural 
churches, superannuated preachers, 
and Southern colleges, including Duke 
University. More than half of this 
money came from Duke Power Co. 
securities. 

Beneficiaries of these philanthropies 
are now panicky for fear their income 
may be cut off. The Duke Power Co. 
asserts competition from the pro- 
posed Greenwood County plant will 
“cripple, if not destroy’”’ it. 


Company Officials petitioned the 
PWA Board of Review to revoke its 
loan. They contend that it amounts to 
a “government subsidy” to James Self, 
South Carolina textile manufacturer, 
who “would receive 83 per cent of the 
power produced (by the new plant) at 
the perfectly ridiculous rate of 6% 
mills.” 

The Duke Power Co. also maintained 
that the publicly owned project would 
cost more than estimated and would 
not be self-liquidating. 

To the annoyance of Greenwood 
County citizens, college presidents and 
members of the Duke endowment 
board paraded before the PWA Board 
of Review, pleading the private power 
company’s cause. County officials 
want the proposed hydroelectric plant 
because it will cut the cost of local 
electric current in half and supply 
enough work to keep 12,800.3, busy for 
a month. 

The perplexed PWA Board of Review 
hopes to reach a decision by the end 
of this week. 


DEPOSITS: First Insured Bank 
To Fail Refunds 99 Per Cent 


A year ago depositors of a closed 
bank had to depend on friends to see 
them through. Since then Deposit 
Insurance has become effective. 
Last week, less than a month and a 
half after the Fond du Lac State Bank 
of East Peoria, IIl., closed its doors, 99 
per cent of its depositors were paid in 
full. 


They were protected by the guaran- 
tee of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp., which insured all accounts up to 
$2,500. July 1 the guaranteed amount 
was stepped up to $5,000. 

The little Peoria bank (its deposits 
totaled $241,412 at the time its doors 
were shut by State examiners) was 
the first member of FDIC to fall by the 
wayside. Mrs. Lydia Lobsiger, middle- 
aged widow, proudly and thankfully 
received the first check, which was im- 
mediately convertible into cash. She 
told officials she was “desperately” in 
need of the $1,250, an amount repre- 
senting her full account and the entire 
wealth of a family hit hard by the de- 
Pression. The 1,788 other depositors 
lined up quickly for the cash that 
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would provide food and necessities for 
their families. 

The immediate cost to FDIC was 
placed at $125,000 or less than half the 
bank’s total deposits. Only proved ac- 
counts up to $2,500 were paid in full. 
Debts owed the bank by depositors 
were deducted from their balances. 
Even the $125,000 does not represent 
a complete loss to FDIC, because much 
of this may be repaid when the bank’s 
assets are liquidated. 


FDIC proudly pointed out that the 
pay-off “marks the first time in the 
history of the United States that de- 
posits in a closed banking institution 
have been protected against loss 
through a national system of deposit 
insurance.” The aid it rendered dis- 
tressed depositors in this instance 
amounted to far less than 1 per cent of 
the corporation’s present capital of 
roughly $329,000,000 provided jointly 
by the government and the insured 
banks. The closed bank was not a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve System. 


© Simultaneously last week, three Fed- 
eral agencies called on banks for a 
statement of financial conditions as of 
June 30. This bank “call” is the most 
sweeping in the country’s history, cov- 
ering many banks which have hitherto 
been beyond national supervision. 

The Controller of the Currency de- 
manded statements from national banks, 
the Federal Reserve System from both 
national and State member banks, and 
FDIC from 7,567 State banks which 
come under the insurance of deposits 
but were not covered by the other calls. 


The concerted action means that 13,- 
894 banks will have to report statistics 
on loans, deposits, assets, and liabilities, 
leaving less than 1,000 unsupervised by 
the Federal government. 

Officials of FDIC said their call was 
made to obtain up-to-date information 
and not for the purpose of further 
assessments for the deposit insurance 
fund. “It is not the intention of the 
corporation,” said Leo T. Crowley, 
chairman, “‘to burden banks with re- 
quests for data, reports, or other in- 
formation, or to issue calls except 
when absolutely necessary under the 
provision of the Banking Act of 1933.” 


© The Canadian Parliament adjourned 
last week in royal splendor, ending a 
session which lasted five and a half 
months. Lord Bessborough, the Gover- 
nor General seated on the throne in the 
red-walled Senate Chamber, wore a 
blue and white uniform topped by a 
white-plumed hat. Grouped behind, 
flanked by army and navy officers re- 
splendent in red and blue, were Premier 
R. B. Bennett and Senator Arthur 
Meighen in gold-braided Windsor uni- 
forms. 

His Excellency, the Governor General, 
speaking from the throne, commented 
particularly on the new Bank of Can- 
ada Act which gives the Dominion a 
central bank for the first time in its 
history. 

The new institution, he said, “will 
permit of the exercise of a sound meas- 
ure of public control over credit and 
currency in the interest of the economic 
life of the nation and will secure Can- 
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ada a greater measure of freedom in 


the exchange markets of the world.” 

Somewhat analogous to our Federal 
Reserve System and Britain’s Bank of 
England, the Dominion’s new bank will 
be privately owned, with some of its 
directors appointed by the government. 
It will gradually take over the present 
rights of private commercial banks to 
issue currency, and will be required to 
keep a 25 per cent gold reserve against 
its notes and deposit liabilities. Its gold 
supply will come from Canada’s char- 
tered banks, at $20.67 an ounce instead 
of the world price of $35, and from 
stocks in the Dominion’s Treasury. 

Its sponsors think the Bank of Can- 
ada will exercise active control over 
credit and price levels, in addition to 
protecting the Canadian dollar in world 
markets. It is planned to round out 
Canada’s present banking system of 
eleven chartered private banks, with 
several thousand branches scattered 
throughout the country. This system, 
to the surprise of Americans, has come 
through the depression without a cas- 
ualty. It has had only two fatalities in 
twenty years—one in 1914 and one in 
1923. 


° 
ARMOUR: Reorganization Plan 
Pleases Most Stockholders 


A few recalcitrants excepted, owners 
of Armour and Company (IIll.), great 
meat-packing firm, are omce more a 
united family. This came about after 
internecine warfare in which charges 
and counter-charges flew. 

Last week 72.3 per cent of the stock- 
holders voted 74.8 per cent of the out- 
standing shares in favor of a reorgan- 
ization plan, admittedly the brainchild 
of Frederick H. Prince, Boston capital- 
ist and veteran of many industrial 
fights. 

Mr. Prince led a militant group of 
stockholders last year in a winning 
fight against a reorganization plan 
sponsored by the management. At the 
time Thomas G. Lee, President, who 
had entered Armour’s as a stenogra- 
pher and worked his way up, found Mr. 
Prince “unfriendly” to the company. 
Many stockholders not only disliked 
his plan but charged that banker 
domination, company manipulation of 
its own stock, and high salaries paid 
to financiers for advice had injured the 
business. The plan was abandoned. 

Mr. Prince returned from Europe 
some months later and confirmed ru- 
mors that he had bought heavily into 
the company’s stock. He hurried to 
Chicago for negotiations with Armour 
officials, explaining that he returned 
unexpectedly from abroad because 
“there is an opportunity for construc- 
tive work to be done” in the Chicago 
meat-packing business. 

At a stormy stockholders’ meeting 
held in the company’s gymnasium, 
Mr. Prince and three associates were 
elected directors. Mr. Prince became 
chairman of the finance committee. 
Then came his acceptable plan of re- 
organization. 

Before reorganization Armour and 


Company’s owners were: holders of 
three classes of stock—7 per cent 
$100-par cumulative preferred, class 
A common, and class B common. The 
preferred had preference as to dividends 
over the two other classes, and the A 
had preference over the B. All classes 
had equal voting rights per share. 


It was the reorganizers’ task not 
only to reconcile these three interests 
but to accomplish changes in the 
capital structure which might permit 
a dividend flow. Illinois law requires 
that no company shall pay dividends 
when its net assets are less than its 
stated capital. 

A mortgage clause provides that 
no dividends shall be paid on any class 
of stock except out of undivided and 
undistributed net profits. Dividends 
looked pretty remote to Armour holders 
unless some scaling down of its top- 
heavy capital structure took place. 


The accepted plan offers a new prior 
preferred 6 per cent stock for the old 
preferred on a share-for-share basis, 
the new to have preference as to divi- 
dends over the old. It also offers hold- 
ers of the old preferred two shares of 
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Thomas G. Lee, President of Re- 


organized Armour and Company 


new common in payment of back 
accumulated dividends of $24.50. 

Holders of class A are offered one 
share of the new common for each old 
share held, giving up their dividend 
preference over the B. Owners of 
class B are offered half a share of the 
new for each of their old shares. 


To accomplish the financial shake-up 
of its capital structure, the new com- 
mon has a $5 par value, against $25 
for the old A and B. This results in 4 
write-down of nearly $80,000,000. 

On the other side of the balance 
sheet, assets were reduced more thal 
$55,000,000. This reduction cuts de- 
preciation charges against assets, 
allowing the difference to show 45 
earnings. The changes, requiring but 
a few scratches of a bookkeeper’s ped, 
help the company overcome the mort- 
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gage provision and enable it to comply 
with the Illinois law. 

Prior preferred stockholders are ex- 
pected to taste dividends next October 
for the first time in nearly four years. 


FIRST NATIONAL: Boston Bank 
Chalks Up 150 Years of Work 


Thursday of last week was a gala 
day for the First National Bank of 
Boston. Customers entering the 26 
Boston offices and six branches in 
Cuba and the Argentine were greeted 
with the news that the bank, seventh 
largest in the United States, was cele- 
brating its one-hundred-and-fiftieth an- 
niversary. 

It was organized as the Massachu- 
setts Bank in 1784, five years before 
George Washington took his first oath 
of office as President. The country 
then had only one other bank—the 
Bank of North America in Philadelphia, 
founded three years earlier. 

The Massachusetts Bank started 
with $300,000 capital, subscribed by a 
group of wealthy Boston merchants. 
Its first home was ‘a handsome brick 
building” bought for $4,000. Before 
moving in, the new firm built a vault 
in the basement and installed “a ma- 
chine for hoisting up and lowering 
down money into the vaults.” 

To guard their property the fledg- 
ling bankers imported an iron fence 
from Russia. They also hung over the 
door a “midling sized’”’ bell to warn of 
fire or robbery. An “Iron Rod” was 
“fixed at the West-End of the House 
to guard against Lightning.” Other 
equipment included 30 chairs and two 
iron chests. 

On the day the bank first opened, 
hearts beat wildly. The eleven direct- 
ors and the president (James Bowdoin, 
twice Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts and a delegate to 
the Continental Congress) admitted 
that the banking business was “quite 
novel to them all.” The staff of six 
had no trouble handling the day’s 
business. Moses Michael Hays, an in- 
surance underwriter, was the first de- 
positor, bringing in $14,500. On the 
same day he also made the first with- 
drawal, $600. Other early customers 
included John Hancock, Elbridge Gerry, 
and Paul Revere. 

Banking was complicated in those 
days by the use of a motley assort- 
ment of coins—Spanish doubloons, 
British guineas, Portuguese johanneses, 
French louis d’or, and Mexican dollars. 
In addition, the Massachusetts Bank is- 
sued its own money, which it printed 
by hand on a “rolling press” bought in 
Philadelphia for $150. For counter- 
feiting, the punishment was “to stand 
i pillory and have right ear cut off.” 

Profits rolled in from the start. Un- 
til 1792 the Massachusetts Bank had 
the Boston field to itself. Before com- 
petitors appeared more than 100 per 
cent in dividends had been paid to 
stockholders. 

In the middle of the last century 
John James Dixwell, president of the 
bank for more than 30 years, received 
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from his brother in Calcutta a ship- 
ment of colored silk threads in short 
pieces. Not knowing what else to do 
with the gift, he ordered the strands 
mixed with a quantity of paper pulp 
that was then being prepared for the 
institution’s banknotes. Thus was born 
the idea, now widely used, to prevent 
the counterfeiting of paper money. 

In 1903 the Massachusetts Bank 
bought the First National Bank of 
Boston and adopted its name. Seven 
other mergers followed. Today the 
bank has resources of more than 
$670,000,000, deposits of almost $560,- 
000,000. Employes number 3,300; 
customers more than 200,000. 

At the chairman’s desk sits a large 
man, with kindly eyes and a firm jaw. 
He is 65-year-old Daniel Gould Wing, 
who was president from 1903 to 1926. 
His home in Brookline, Boston’s fash- 
ionable suburb, is a far cry from his 
humble birthplace in Davenport, Iowa. 
After a public school education, he be- 
came a messenger for a bank in Ne- 
braska at 17. He rose to cashier, and 
then for five years served as a national 
bank examiner. 

The president of Boston’s First 
National is Philip Stockton. Born in 
Brookline sixty years ago, he received 
his A.B. from Harvard University and 
his B.S. from the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. He was a civil 
engineer before he became a banker. 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Operations 
Dull, Steel Prices Are Cut 


Reports in the steel industry, always 
watched carefully by business experts, 
showed many changes last week. Op- 
erations were estimated at 23 per cent 
of capacity by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, a drop of nearly 50 per 
cent from the previous week and lowest 
rate registered since March, 1933, when 
the average was 15.5 per cent for the 
month. The drop was not unexpected. 
Steel men blamed the Fourth of July 
holiday and the fact that operations 
had been speeded up when a strike im- 
pended. 

There has also been a recent outburst 
of price cutting, which causes buyers 
to hold off, hoping for general price re- 
duction. The National Steel Corp. cut 
prices on items used by the automobile 
trade, and a Presidential order of June 
29 permits bidders for Federal, State, 
or municipal projects to quote prices 
15 per cent below those regularly filed 
with code authorities. 

SPECULATION: “Instant dismissal” 
awaits employes of the new Securities 
and Exchange Commission who are 
caught speculating. The commission 
ruled: “No employe shall carry any 
securities on margin.” 

“I’m what I am,” confessed Chair- 
man Joseph P. Kennedy, 6 feet tall, 
red-haired and the father of nine chil- 
dren. “I have participated in two 
pools.” 

He added: “The days of stock ma- 
nipulation are in the past now. There 
will be little, if any, of this ‘buy today 
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AND of rolling, flower- 

studded fields; of rugged 

peaks, and cozy farm-lands nestling in purple- 
shadowed valleys. 


. . « Quebec’s entrancing ‘‘Lake District.”” 
Picturesque. Colourful. Different! A Paradise 
for fishermen. 


Drive through fragrant forests North to Mont 
Laurier, and back by the Gatineau Valley to 
Hull and Ottawa; or if you choose, eastward, 
to ancient Trois Rivieres, the St. Maurice 
Valley and Laurentide National Park. Glori- 
ous country all of it, dotted with sleepy, old- 
world villages, with their treasures of handi- 
craft . . . and friendly wayside Inns. 


You must visit this unspoiled vacation land, 
It lies at your very back door. 
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and out Thursday business’ from this 
time on.” 


PROSPERITY RETURNS: Many million- 
aires who in boom times ran their fast 
yachts from estates on the North Shore 
of Long Island to docks in New York 
City are once more commuting to their 
offices by this cool and quick route. 
Fyfe’s Shipyard in Glen Cove reports 
50 per cent greater activity than in 
1933, with many commuters putting 
boats back in service after a period of 
idleness. 

The recommissioned boats include 
the Shuttle of Junius Morgan, son of 
J. P., Francis Bartow’s Acushnet, 
George Moffet’s Cossack, Fred W. 
White’s Adroit, and Allen Lehman’s 
Catamount. 


EvLectricty: “We should know why 
rates in one city are three times larger 
than those in another,” Congressman 
John Elliott Rankin of Mississippi told 
the House of Representatives in April. 
So Congress voted an investigation of 
electric rates throughout the country. 

Last week Dr. William E. Mosher, 
for the past ten years Professor of 
Political Economy at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, was appointed director of the 
investigation. 

He is a researcher of long experience, 
an expert on utilities, and author of a 
book on “Public Utility Regulation.” 
After graduating from Oberlin College 
in Ohio (Bachelor of Arts, 1899), he 
went to Germany to study, receiving 
his Ph. D. from the University of Halle 
in 1904. Then he returned to the United 
States and taught German language 
and literature at Oberlin for fourteen 
years. 


BANKRUPT: “Wanna buy a duck?” 
Too many prospective customers an- 
swered “No” to the operators of Eggs, 
Inc., Long Island duck farm. 

Listing assets of $15,000 and liabil- 
ities of $19,000, they pleaded insolvent 
in a petition to reorganize under the 
recently enacted Bankruptcy Law. 

Eggs, Inc., cracked under five years 
of continued depression. 

Economics: “If a burglar escapes by 
shooting and wounding a pursuing 
policeman, the burglar’s pistol renders 
a ‘service’ to its owner, but a ‘disserv- 
ice’ to the policeman.” 

On this point 100 economists from 
colleges throughout the country agreed. 
They also accepted a number of other 
definitions, including what is a “good” 
and what constitutes “psychic income.” 
Their unanimity, said Prof. Willford I. 
King of New York University, dis- 
proved “one of the commonest remarks 
heard nowadays .. . that economists 
agree about nothing and that therefore 
economic science is a myth.” 

At his suggestion, the economists 
formed a Committee on Economic 
Accord to standardize economic ter- 
minolgy. 

“Though economists debate vigor- 
ously concerning . . . definitions . . 
and questions of public policy, they are 
still in agreement as regards most 
major economic principles,” boasted 
Professor King. 


SIDESHOW 





MONKEYSHINES: Mrs. Vincent Astor's 
pet orang-utan, Freda, celebrated her 
arrival (with Mrs. Astor’s compli- 
ments) at New York’s Bronx Zoo, by 
ripping a triple-bolted board off her 
cage, tearing a heavy grilled door from 
its hinges, and turning a hose on a 
photographer. “She doesn’t mean any- 
thing by it,” explained her keeper. 

CHRISTENING: When Gertrude Law- 
rence at Southampton, England, failed 
three times to smash the bottle of 
champagne on the yacht Douglas Fair- 
banks Jr. had given her, the actress 
used a workman’s hatchet lying on the 
ways. That did the trick. 


EXPLOSION: Louis Rebhols, a farmer 
near Hobart, Minn.; bit a Fourth of 
July torpedo, thinking it was a piece 
of candy. It blew out twenty of his 
teeth. 

WINNER: An unknown English wom- 
an in beach pajamas played, and won, 
five successive zeros at a Monte Carlo 
roulette table. She played the limit, $66, 
each time, winning $11,543. Had she 
been allowed to pyramid, she would 
have won $3,527,994,275. 

SUBSTITUTE: Vincent Sola was asleep 
when his 30-day term in Welfare Is- 
land, N. Y., prison expired, so Kenneth 
Klien, who was serving three years, 
signed Vincent’s release card and 
walked out. 


Feup’s Enp: The line-fence feud be- 
tween Henry Whisenant, 72, and C. G. 
Howard, 70, has been famous among 
Gunthersville, Ala., mountaineers for 
50 years. They ended it by standing 
back to back, armed with shotguns, in 
a neutral meadow. Stalking 25 paces, 
they turned, and fired. Both fell; both 
will live; both were blinded for life. 


Buttons: Patrolman Bartholomew 
Druery, ‘“‘Button Shoe Bart,” only one 
of New York’s 19,000 policemen who 
still wears button shoes, was ordered 
to change to laces. “I’ll feel funny in 
those violin cases,” said Druery. 

Worps: Radio crooners led by Will 
Osborne met to protest elimination of 
“crooner” from the new Webster’s Dic- 
tionary . . . Leon Henderson of NRA 
headquarters in Washington invented 
“sanitize,” meaning “sanity and sanita- 
tion in business; and “ultracodex,” 
meaning “to exceed one’s authority in 
code work” . . . Timothy Burdick ate 
his own words in Montreal. He tore 
up a $300 promissory note and swal- 
lowed the pieces. 


HussBanps: In New York Eugene 
Boyer, Frank Heinreich, and Clarence 
Williams charged Ruth Johnson with 
trigamy. They said she had married 
all three of them. Then Ruth appeared 
with a 7-year-old child none of them 
knew anything about. 
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FILM BOYCOTT: Theatre Men 
Begin Talk of Closing Houses 


Hollywood was still in a daze last 
week as a result of the campaign to 
clean up the films. Blows still came 
strong and often. It hardly recovered 
from one punch when another landed. 

One of the biggest blows was struck 
in Philadelphia, where Cardinal Dough- 
erty commanded his people to boycott 
the films entirely. His Eminence then 
left for Rome to visit the Pope. So 
literally were Catholics in Philadelphia 
obeying their absent shepherd last 
week that Warner Brothers and other 
organizations controlling 470 theatres 
gave two weeks’ notice that if the boy- 
cott continues their theatres will be 
closed. This would throw 20,000 out 
of work. 

Philadelphia theatre men offered to 
meet the Cardinal half-way. They said 
he might pre-view films. The Cardinal 
declined. “I am extremely glad the 
boycott has been so efficacious,” he said 
in Rome. “I shall strive to intensify 
the drive when I return to America.” 
Last week came word that the Pope 
gave his blessing to all those taking 
part in the Philadelphia boycott. 

Only in Philadelphia and St. Louis 
has the Catholic Church decreed a 
wholesale boycott. In 42 other Dioceses, 
Bishops are merely using the Legion 
of Decency pledge—to stay away only 
from indecent films. 

Last week Massachusetts Catholics 
announced their stand. Even the small- 
est country parishes in the three Dio- 
ceses—Boston, Springfield, and Fall 
River—are organized against the films. 
A white and black list will be issued. 
A producer who offends once goes on 
the black list for a month. If he re- 
peats the offense he goes on it for three 
months. Massachusetts Catholics may 
not attend any film put out by a pro- 
ducer on the black list. 

One of the Massachusetts prelates, 
Dr. Cassidy, Apostolic Administrator of 
Fall River, is the first prominent 
churchman openly to demand the oust- 
er of Will Hays. 

“As a corrector of uncleanness and a 
friend and advocate of cleanliness in 
the movie industry, Mr. Hays has been 
false to the trust imposed on him. He 
has been a co-betrayer, with the movie 
industry, of the sacred rights of parents 
to protection of the morals of their 
children. 

“Personally I have no hestitation in 
Saying publicly through the press that 
the instant removal of Mr. Hays would 
be a condition sine qua non of any 
understanding or agreement between 
the contenders for cleanliness, Chris- 
tian and non-Christian, and the pro- 
viders and conductors and producers 
of past and present salaciousness. Kid 
gloves may cover and conceal, but they 
do not cleanse dirty hands.” 

In Chicago Cardinal Mundelein is- 
sued his latest check-list. He de- 
scribed 52 films as “suitable;” 41 as 

Offensive in spots;” and 31 as “im- 
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moral and indecent.” He urged his 
faithful to attend only suitable ones. 

Six of the 25 films carried aboard 
the Houston to amuse President Roose- 
velt during his voyage to Hawaii are 
among those banned by the Cardinal. 
Two of them, “Dr. Monica” and “Fog 
Over Frisco,” are “immoral and inde- 
cent.” The other four are only “offen- 
sive in spots.” 

Cardinal Hayes of New York was 
scheduled to issue a strong statement 
this week on the films, lining up the 
largest Roman Catholic Diocese in the 
country (1,273,291 persons) against 
the movies. 

Figures last week showed effects of 
the crusade against “immorality.” In 
small cities attendance dropped 20 per 
cent—in some towns as much as 35 
per cent. Hollywood did not like this 
news. It knows that smaller cities are 
the backbone of its existence. There 
are 16,850 movie theatres in the coun- 
try, and 10,888 of these are in towns of 
20,000 or less population. In towns, 
with their intimate and neighborly at- 
mosphere, churches are exerting their 
strongest influence. 

Unless the ban is soon lifted, 25 per 
cent of the theatres in small towns will 
close. 

Meanwhile, Protestants are not let- 
ting grass grow under their feet. One 
denomination after another has sent 
word to the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America that they want 
to enlist in the drive. This week the 
council will meet and draw up its 
pledge. It expects to get 12,000,000 
signers immediately. 

Out in Hollywood, producers last 
week turned hand-springs trying to 
show how moral they are going to be 
in the future. Calculating the earn- 
ings of what they consider their twenty 
most lurid films, they announced that 
Mae West’s “I’m No Angel” was a hit, 
two others made good money, and sev- 
enteen were failures. They agreed per- 
haps they had been wrong and the 
public is right. Their next job is to go 
over the 600 films scheduled for 1934- 
35 production and prove their word. 
Warner Brothers defined their coming 
shows as “clean as a hound’s tooth.” 

As a preliminary proof of honest in- 
tentions producers pointed to selection 
of Joseph I. Breen, Administrator of 
the NRA Production Code, and a Ro- 
man Catholic, to be “umpire” of forth- 
coming films. He will check and pass 
on every film from the synopsis to the 
final cut-and-edited picture. Any pro- 
ducer releasing a film unauthorized by 
Mr. Breen will be fined $25,000. 

Among Warner Brothers’ coming at- 
tractions is “Anthony Adverse.” Mgr. 
Lavelle of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York, called this the “dirtiest book” he 
ever read. Warners protest they “will 
utilize no incident which might prove 
offensive.” 

The ill wind blowing around Holly- 
wood has brought good to some peo- 
ple. The lucky ones are the unknown 
fledgling stars whom the studios were 
signing up in large numbers last week. 
New faces, producers reason, will not 
remind picture-goers of the sins of the 
bad old days. 
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Why Lose Your 
HAIR because 
of Dandruff? 


Why not heed the warning 
which Nature has provided — 
Dandruff—and stop this insidi- 
ous and unsightly condition? 
Millions of men have used 
world-famous GLO-CO LIQ- 
UID HAIR DRESSING to drive 
out Dandruff; and to rid their 
scalps of all heavy encrusta- 
tions. 

Get a bottle of this new, Improved 
GLO-CO today... and almost before 


you realize it your hair will begin 
to take on new life and lustre. 


NOW — Analyze 
your own hair! 


Send at once for new Self-Analysis 
Chart and Dermatological Data, and 
analyze your own hair, find what's 
wrong, and correct it. Very in- 
teres ng covers all types of 
hair. FREE—send for it today. 
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Jor HAIR HEALTH 
-AT ALL ORUGGISTS 


The Glo-Co Company, Dept. 22 

325 W. 11th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, FREE OF 

CHARGE, my copy of your ‘‘Self-Analysis 

Chart” at once. 
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GENERAL 
MILLS, 1c. 


Common Stock Dividend 
June 29, 1934. 


Directors of General Mills, Inc., announced 
today declaration of the regular quarterly 
dividend of 75c per share upon the common 
stock of the company, payable August I, 
1934, to all common stockholders of record 
at the close of business July 16, 1934. Checks 
will be mailed. Transfer books will not be 


closed. 
(Signed) KARL E. HUMPHREY, 
Treasurer. 
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SUMMONS: Wallace 
Rejects Proffered Document 


Deputy Marshal E. Norris Becker 
slipped aboard a sleeper as it pulled out 
of Washington’s Union Station last week. 
He pretended he was “in Mr. Wallace’s 
party,” and a porter obligingly pointed 
out the berth of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry A. Wallace. Then Mr. 
Becker stood outside the green curtain, 
waiting for the train to cross the Mary- 
land border. 

As it roared through the sleeping 
town of Odenton, the deputy marshal 
poked his head through the curtain. He 
laid a paper beside the shock of d=rk 
hair on the pillow. 

Mr. Wallace reared up and flung the 
paper at the marshal’s face. Mr. Nor- 
ris stooped, picked it up, and replaced 
it on the pillow. Mr. Wallace flung it 
again. Mr. Becker replaced it a third 
time and fled down the aisle. 

It was all because a Baltimore dairy 
wanted to test the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act in court. Secretary Wallace 
was named as a defendant. Unless he 
was caught in the State, he could not 
be served with a summons. Marshal 
Norris undertook to catch him in the 
State. 

Next morning, in Chautauqua, N. Y., 
Secretary Wallace said he might have 
thrown a summons out of his berth, or 
might merely have repulsed an intrud- 
er. 

“I was too sleepy and tired to really 
know,” he explained. 


* 
LEGAL BRIEFS: Verdict Void 


In Premier’s Seduction Case 


Justice W. C. Ives last week set aside 
a jury’s $15,000 verdict against Premier 
J. E. Brownlee of Alberta in the se- 
duction of Miss Vivian MacMillan. 

No damages should be paid, the Jus- 
tice said in his decision, because “no 
illness resulted from the seduction and 
no evidence that the ability of Miss 
MacMillan to render services was in 
any way interfered with.” 

“This decision has set the clock back 
300 years,” said George D. Koe, pres- 
ident of the Edmonton, Alberta, Civil 
Liberties Protective Association. ‘We 
will make public appeal for funds, if 
necessary, to take this case to the foot 
of the throne.” 

Despite the justice’s decision, Mr. 
Brownlee went through with his prom- 
ise to resign as Premier of Alberta. 
Chosen to succeed him was Richard 
Gavin Reid, Provincial Treasurer. 

DisMISSED: By Police Judge Foster of 
Oklahoma City, a disorderly conduct 
charge against Mrs. Gid Bryce. Officer 
Elmer Sartor had waved her through 
traffic. “Thank you, you big ox,’ she 
said, and was arrested. Judge Foster 
decided: ‘“‘Merely an expression of per- 
sonal opinion.” 


CHARGED: By a New York bookseller, 
that agents of John S. Sumner, vice 
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crusader, tempt poverty-stricken book. 
sellers into breaking the law by offering 
large profits. 

Charles Chupet, who has a book shop 
at 149 West 23d Street, said: “A young 
man called at my shop and asked for 
some snappy stuff. I told him I did 
not handle it. He offered $15. Now 
this stuff is offered to me almost daily 
by peddlers for $2. I had only taken 
in 35 cents that day. The temptation 
was too great for me.” 

Mr. Chupet then bought. Ernest 
Dowson’s “White Stains” from a ped- 
dler and next day handed it over to the 
customer. The next moment, he said, 
Sumner and a detective rushed in and 
arrested him. He is so poor that he 
had to take twenty days in jail be- 
cause he couldn’t pay a $100 fine. 

FILED: By the United States Govern- 
ment, a brief charging that Charles EF. 
Mitchell, former chairman of the board 
of the National City Bank of New York, 
fraudulently sought to evade income- 
tax payments for 1929 and 1930. 
Mitchell, now defendant in a civil suit, 





INTERNATIONAL 


C. E. Mitchell, Whose 1929 Income 
Still Interests the Tax Collector 


maintains that his previous acquittal 
in a criminal suit charging attempts to 
evade income-tax payments prevents 
the government from collecting the tax. 

UpHELD: New York State’s right to 
collect taxes retroactively on royalties 
paid to Elmer Rice, the playwright. 
Mr. Rice had sought to get back $3,231 
which he had paid in taxes on royalties 
in 1929, 1930, and 1931. His contention 
was that the taxes were imposed oD 
the basis of a Supreme Court decision 
of 1932, and that the decision should 
not apply to past years. 

The case touched the pocketbooks of 
many noted figures of the literary and 
theatrical worlds. Others appearing 
through counsel as amicus curiae in the 
case included Oscar Hammerstein 24, 
Maxwell Anderson, Jerome Kern, Rob- 
ert E. Sherwood, Sigmund Romberg, 
Fanny Heaslip Lea, Laurence Schwa), 
Arthur Schwartz, and the estate of 
David Belasco. 
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ART: Rockwell Kent 
Rejoin His Beloved Eskimos 


Sails to 


One of America’s best-known artists, 
Rockwell Kent, was in high good hu- 
mor last week. Brown eyes snapping 
and bald pate glistening in New York’s 
heat wave, he announced he was de- 
parting to rejoin his beloved Eskimos 
jin Greenland. Mr. Kent says they are 
“all marvelous physical specimens, the 
men strong with great chests, the 
women carefree but a trifle bowlegged.” 

He set his sailing date for July 11 


and plans to be away two years. His 
first landing on Greenland was acci- 
dental. Wrecked in a fjord with two 
friends, he scaled the rock-bound coast 
and walked for two days before he saw 
a human being. Nothing happened. In 
despair, he began to yodel and sing. 
The Eskimos came toward him, fasci- 
nated. 


Mr. Kent was so enamored of the 





INTERNATIONAL 
Eskimos 
Like Him, and He Likes Them 


Rockwell Kent: The 


Arctic region that he made arrange- 
ments for a second trip, which lasted 
two years. He returned to America 
eighteen months ago. 


The return was not a happy one. He 
found that his home in Ausable Forks, 
N. Y., had been made railroadless dur- 
ing his absence. The Delaware & 
Hudson for many years had run a 20- 
mile branch through Ausable Forks 
but, finding it a poor investment, had 
discontinued service. Mr. Kent raged, 
sued, and lost. He finally won on a re- 
hearing and hopes to find the little 
branch railroad in running order when 
he returns from his two-year trip. 


The 52-year old artist loves contro- 
versies, and has many to his credit. He 
has fought such giants as Government 
of Canada, Harvard University, and 
corrupt political machines. He cannot 
Stand injustice. Just a whiff of it and 
he is off to battle. 


Twice married, he had five children 
by his first wife. After a divorce, he 
married again, and now turns all busi- 
ness details over to the second Mrs. 
Kent. Their Ausable Forks home, deep 
in pine woods near the Osage River, is 
the casual meeting place of many 
celebrities. Mr. Kent, who once aspired 
to be an architect, built his own 
home. 

He also built the one-room mansion 
on his estate in Unamak, North Green- 
land. Unamak is a village of 150 
natives, who work hard for the barest 
existence. When not hunting or fish- 
ing they are highly social. They so 
dearly love to gather in play that Mr. 
Kent built them a social hall. 

“Nothing to do?” cried Mr. Kent, 
when asked how he passed his time in 
such a deserted place. “There is such 
a lot of work to do running my place 
and keeping food on hand that in two 
and a half years I just about have time 
to finish enough pictures for a single 
exhibition.” 

Private collectors such as Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whitney and Frick Lew- 
isohn Spalding brag about their rare 
Kentiana. His pictures hang in many 
great art galleries in the United States. 
Early in his career he became the 
youngest artist to have a work bought 
by the New York Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 


BARGAINS: The Season Is Open for 
Collectors of Art and Antiques 


Now is the time for art bargains. 
Collectors, proverbial bargain hunters, 
have been making the rounds during 
the past season. Robert Samuels, pres- 
ident of the Antique and Decorative 
League, stated last week that there had 
been a 10 per cent increase in art and 
antique business this year. 

The league, with a membership of 
150 Eastern dealers, handles only ob- 
jects more than 100 years old. Mem- 
bers were encouraged by the fact that 
none of them had gone bankrupt this 
season. All have sold enough to keep 
going. 

Pictures are in great demand. Gal- 
leries report that museums are partic- 
ularly heavy buyers. Private collectors, 
anxious to get the most for their 
money, are taking advantage of the 
times. The artists most in demand are 
modern French like Gaugin, Renoir, 
and Manet. American contemporary 
talent runs a close second. 

Delighted by these reports, league 
members are planning a huge Fine 
Arts Exhibition next November. The 
finest antiques in the United States 
will be collected and exhibited in the 
Forum of New York’s Radio City. 

The Forum, a large exhibition hall 
on the first floor of the RCA Building, 
is being remodeled. The league’s show 
will open the season there. 


Purchasing power of art lovers will 
probably be even stronger in the Fall, 
said Mr. Samuels. “Especially,” he 
added, “if something like inflation 
comes, people will invest their money 
in art objects.” 











SOME SMOOTH ADVICE TO 


YOUNG 


SHAVERS 


It’s the old ones who have a hard 
time shaving—because their beards 
are so tough. Most of them have 
tried every kind of shaving cream; 
but the wise change no more, once 
they’ve discovered Williams. 


They give advice freely to the 
young ones—whose shaving prob- 
lems may be simpler but whose 
need for smooth, clean faces is 
even greater. 


Thus young and old alike have 
learned that Williams stands for 
Face Fitness. They know that 
this mild, soothing, gently cleans- 
ing lather is lather for the skin as 
well as the beard. 

Experience (100 years or so)— 
choicest ingredients—go into Wil- 
liams. There’s efficiency, comfort, 
and true economy in every tube. 
Find out for yourself today. 


e JUST NOTICE THE FINE SKINS OF MEN WHO USE 


Williams 






THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., GLASTONBURY, CONN., U.S.A. 
LaSalle, MONTREAL, Canada 
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ADVENTURE: Spirited Rolling 
Stone Writes Autobiography 





MAGPIE. By Lois Vidal. 410 pages, 118,000 
words. Little, Brown, Boston. $3. 


This “Autobiography of a Nymph 
Errant” discloses a woman whose days 
were about as placid as those of Odys- 
seus, and who makes Anthony Adverse 
look like a back-yard bandit. Her’s is 
neither a boastful scrawl nor a sugar- 
coated piece of fiction. Though han- 
dled with more style, it is as frank as 
the report of a private detective. 

Lois Vidal grew up in a poor Brit- 
ish family. For a time, in keeping with 
the tradition for insolvent spinsters, she 
taught arithmetic to children. In off- 
moments, she composed poetry: and 
read good books, a diversion which has 
enabled her to write fluently and sprin- 
kle her pages with apt quotations. 

During the World War she had a 
taste of real life as a Jill-of-all-trades 
in France and England. With peace 
came a set-back caused by neurasthe- 
nia and a worrying mother. It was not 
until several years after the armistice 
that she finally found herself. She be- 
came a rolling stone—readers will find 
little moss on her memoirs. 

She has been a French Boy Scout 
master, novice in a convent, parlor- 
maid on the island of Corsica, and sec- 
retary in a forestry school in England. 
She went to Canada where she was out 
. of work most of the time and, when it 
was necessary, graciously accepted 
transportation, board, and even cold 
cash from strangers. She had a flair 
for picking up entertaining persons, 
among them a biscuit salesman, a good 
Samaritan who bought a shot of dope 
to put her to sleep, a parson’s son who 
danced well on a cork leg. 

Her love affairs are reported as un- 
selfconsciously as so many picnics. The 
first, with a shy piano player, was 
purely spiritual. Not so all of the 
others. 

On the last page the strenuous au- 
thor who is now 45, succumbs at last 
to the steady life. A few years ago 
she met her fate. “And who are you?” 
she asked, before she had been intro- 
duced. “Jolly Jack the Sailor,” he re- 
plied with conviction. “I’m a Bold 
Jack Tar, and I can climb string 
stairs.” 

The result was what her friends 
called “The Amazing Marriage.” 


HUMAN INTEREST: Stinging 


Novel on Family Relations 


YEARS ARE SO LONG. By Josephine Law- 
rence. 309 pages, 70,000 words. Stokes, 
New York. $2.50. 


“Plain people have the most compli- 
cated problems and usually work them 
out in terms of their emotions, not 
their intelligence,” says this author. 

The observation was inspired by thou- 
sands of letters received in the legal 
department of The Newark (N. J.) 
Sunday Call. “Do I have to support my 
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parents?” asked young people. “Can 
my children be compelled to support 
me?” asked old ones. 

Miss Lawrence, who worked on The 
Call, decided to write a novel dealing 
with this universal problem. The result 
is a human interest story with a venge- 
ance. 

Her tale opens when Berkley Cooper, 
senescent bookkeeper, loses his last job. 
Remembering the Fifth Commandment, 
he thinks that his children will gladly 
support him and his wife, Lucy. 

He is disillusioned. The children are 
all on thin financial ice. They decide 
finally that the best they can do is take 
one parent at a time. The old couple 
is forcibly separated. Everybody is de- 
pressed. 

Finally Nellie, the most kind-hearted 
of the children (which is not saying 
much), decides she wants another baby, 
and that she does not want any old 
parents around while she is having it. 
Olga refuses to go on sheltering the old 
folks. George declares he cannot carry 
the burden alone. 

The problem is solved by the provi- 
dential demise of the unhappy old man. 
The mother is then consigned to an old 
ladies’ home. 

“Years Are So Long” and “Matador” 
by Marguerite Steen (reviewed in July 
7 News-Week) have been chosen as a 
dual selection for July by the Book of 
the Month Club. Both priced at $2.50, 
they are sold by the club at $3 the pair, 
just two months after the Booksellers’ 
Code stopped stores from selling new 
books at cut rates. 


PROPHET: Recent German News 
Predicted by Henri Last Fall 


HITLER OVER EUROPE. By Ernst Henri. 
289 pages, 90,000 words. Index. Simon & 
Schuster, New York. $1.90. 


“Like a dynamic body torn loose, 
Nazi Germany is rushing in the midst 
of European anarchy along her allot- 
ted path,” says the analyst who wrote 
this book. He describes secret Nazi 
plans for the conquest of the world, no 
less, giving names and addresses for 
bureaus supposedly carrying on the 
work. 

“Ernst Henri” is a prophet without 
credentials. Said to be “an internation- 
al journalist,” he is unknown to his 
publishers either here or in England. 

That he speaks with authority, how- 
ever, seems to be demonstrated by this 
book which he wrote during the Sum- 
mer and Fall of last year. In it he 
points out, among other things, that 
Ernst Roehm, leader of the Storm 
Troops, was over-ambitious. He names 
Edmund Heines as his sympathetic aide. 
Gregor Strasser, Nazi politician, he 
says, “had connections” with the other 
two. 

All three were executed a fortnight 
ago. 

He describes how Rudolf Hess, Hit- 
ler’s deputy, had “the leadership of the 
party in his hands.” Last Thursday that 
Black Shirt leader dictated the new 
Nazi gospel to a conclave of party 
chiefs. “Ernst Henri’ predicted an al- 


liance between the Italian and Ger- 
man Fascist leaders. A month ago 
Hitler crossed his frontier to pass the 
time of day with Mussolini. 

The chief flies in the European oint- 
ment, says this Cassandra, are Fritz 
Thyssen, coal king of the Ruhr who lost 
his steel when Lorraine changed hands 
after the war, and Alfred Rosenberg, 
jingo-author and Nazi expert on foreign 
affairs. The ruling triumvirate he 
names as Hitler, Goebbels, and Goer- 
ing, a line-up which has just been 
strengthened. 

Like several other commentators, he 
says that Thyssen not only helped Hit- 
ler’s original campaigns but has him 
still under his thumb. Rosenberg, he 
maintains, has ideas for a ‘Nazi Inter- 
national” which will run eventually 
from Holland to Hungary in Europe, 
and will stretch its tentacles as far as 
Japan in the East. That is, if no new 
revolution upsets his plans. 


The prophet thinks it may. He points 
to the “revolutionary groups of five,” 
an anti-Nazi organization which, he 
says, includes hundreds of German in- 
dustrial workers. If this fails, he be- 
lieves an anti-Fascist world-alliance 
may stem the tide. The choice, he says, 
is between war or civil war. 


Readers may regret that the writer’s 
sources of information are largely a 
mystery. If his foresight is as reliable 
in all cases as it has been in some, he 
is giving advance notices for a catas- 
trophe. If not, he may find himself in 
the position of-those who ten years 
ago described the great Franco-Italian 
conflict which never came off. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Irish Novel, 


Wine Seasoning, and Dickens 


THE ROAD TO NOWHERE. By Maurice 
Walsh. 375 pages, 72,000 words. Stokes, 
New York. $2.50. 

Rogan Stuart, “six feet high and as 
wide as a forge door,” was tramping 
through Ireland with a domestic trage- 
dy behind him and an empty road 
ahead, when he ran into a bad Ameri- 
can cowboy and a renegade beauty, 
Elspeth. The rest is blended Irish: 
fights, love, and dialect. 


THE WINE COOK BOOK. By The Browns, 
Cora, Rose, and Bob. 431 pages. Index. 
Little, Brown, Boston. $2.50. 


A mother, her son, and her daughter- 
in-law, who live partly in Louisiana 
and partly in France have pooled their 
tastes to make eating easy for those 
who like alcohol not only with, but 
in their food. 


THE GREATEST PAGES OF CHARLES 
DICKENS. Edited by Stephen Leacock. 
233 pages, 54,000 words. Doubleday, Doran 
New York. $2.50. 


Ten passages written by the man 
whose recently published life of Christ 
brought $15 a word to his sister-in- 
law’s descendants. Farce, mystery, 
sweet love, and even sweeter tragedy 
are included. The notes by his Canadian 
biographer, Mr. Leacock, teli under 
what circumstances the passages were 
produced. 
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he real test of the merit of most any article lies in ''repeat'’ sales 


... you like a brand of cigarettes so well that you order it again 
and again—the real test of News-Week's popularity is repeat orders— 


subscription renewals. 


News-Week, founded to fill a definite American need—(supplying the 
significant news of the world in compact form) does it in a typically 


American way—by giving the best, quickest and at the least expense. 


Thousands of subscribers feel that News-Week's method of news pres- 
entation is ideal. Thousands of satisfied ‘customers’ are renewing 


their association with News-Week. 


Renew your subscription by filling in the coupon. Enclose your remit- 


tance, and mail it to News-Week today. 


NEWS-WEEK, Inc., Rockefeller Center 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please renew my subscription for 2 years [] (104 issues) for $6, 


, | year [-] (52 issues) $4. This is to start at the expiration of my present 

52 (SSues o% yf subscription. My check is enclosed [1]. Bill me later [_). 
NAME___ ee a OT oie Pe ee 
ADDRESS eae 
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FOR THE 


ATTENTION 


OF THE 


17,061 AGENTS é 


OF 
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THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
and 


THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. 


lHE end of every depression sees of necessity a redistribution of property. 


People achieve an ownership of insurable values hitherto unfamiliar to them. At 
the moment, in most communities, there are entirely new groupings of property 
control, which, as a matter of course, must present a new pattern of insurance 
needs. One of the basic causes cf the Hartford’s growth after depressions, panics 
and other national crises has been its ability to cope with these changes in owner- 
responsibility by furnishing sound insurance planned to satisfy individual needs. The 
annual statements of the Two Hartfords are evidence that the recent depression 
has not lessened this ability. Property owners with new problems of ownership 
may profit by studying these records of substantial triumph over adverse condi- 
tions. You Hartford Agents have already helped to educate the public insurance- 


wise by circulating these statements. Continue to use them freely! 


TO THE PUBLIC: 


Our agents are home-owning, tax-paying citizens, active supporters of Chambers of Commerce, charitable institutions, 
and other civic enterprises. They can and do render valuable insurance service to property owners, When your insur- 
ance problems need attention, consult the Hartford’s agent. I many communities our agent’s name is listed under 
“Hartford ’’ in the telephone book. If it isn’t so listed write the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn, 





















































